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CHEAP LITERATURE FOR ALL CLASSES. 
Now publishing in Monthly Parts, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


HE COLONIAL and HOME LIBRARY, | 


_ designed to furnish cheap literature to all classes of readers 

in Great Britain and her colonies. 
Works already published. 

Nos. 1 and 2. BORROW'S BIBLE in SPAIN. 

Nos. 3. to6. Br. HEBER’S INDIAN JOURNALS. 

No. 7, IRBY and MANGLES’ TRAVELS in the EAST. 

No. & DRINK WATER'S SIEGE of GIBRALTAR. 

No. 9. WESTERN BARBARY ; its WILD TRIBES, ke. 

No. 10. LETTERS from the SHORES of the BALTIC. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, 


HE PICTORIAL GUIDE 
GREENWICH : 
DESCRIPTIVE OF 


to 


The Trip down the River. 
The it y ital, and its Chapel and Naval Gallery. 
The Old Palace and the Observatory. 


The Park and Blackheath. 
With Twenty-three Engravings on Wood, from original 
sketches. Price ls. ornamental boards ; or in an abridged form, 


ice Gd. 
“ A conelse, lively, and graphic description of the various ob- 
jects noticeable in a trip to Greenwich; pleasant to read and 
ltoconsult. It gives as much information as may be de- 
sired by the visitor in a few words, mentioning the historical and 
antiquarian genociations, and suggesting the ideas to which they 
ive rise; The writer Ts not a mere compiler, but one who pours 
forth in an easy conversational manner, the result of hisown know- 
of the place and research into its history. ‘The wood-cuts 
embrace the chief pectureegee attractions ; but the most curious 
rints are those of the old palace and the 
a series of Pictorial Guide-books; 
tator, June | 


cheapness, —:; ‘ 
. 8. Orr and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price 2s., handsomely bound, 

ORNER’S PICTORIAL : 

/ CHINA and INDIA ; with a descriptive account of those 
countries, and their inhabitants, from the carliest lof au- 
thentic record to the present time; in which the Author has 
treated, not only of the historical events, but also of manners, 
customs, religion, literature, and domestic habits, of the people of 
those immense empires. 

The embellishments are of the first order ; iJustrating whatever 
is peculiar to the inhabitants regarding their dress, domestic oceu- 

ions, their mode of agriculture, commercial pursuits, arts, &c. 


lithography ; and, with the wood engravings, of which there 
are 138, are executed by artists of cclebrity, from accurate draw- 
ings made expressly for the work. 


all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
THE July Pharmaceutical Number of the “ Me- 
dical Times,” published monthly, is now ready 
most important information to the medical man, the chemist, 
the pharmaceutist, price ‘fs shagnped éd., or 6. per annum. 

The “ Medical Times" of, jay contains, with a careful aba 
stract of every point of val ell the other medicil journals, 
lectures” by . Williams, .« Wharton Jones, F.R.S., Kas- 
. with articles on Clai » Mesmerism, French Medical 

jence, the Theories of Liebig, &c. &c. This Number contains 
nearly a volume of printed matter. Price 5d. : stamped 6d. J.A 


Carfrae, 49. x Street, Strand. 
OOD'S MAGAZINE for July, price 2s. 6d., 
contains some humorous Designs, together with the Fifth 
Chapter of “ Our Family,” the new Domestic Novel by the Editor ; 
also Contributions by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, author of Titian ; 
1D. O. Madden, author of Ireland and its Rulers; R. Monekton 
Milnes, Fsq., M.P.; R. , Andrew Winter, “ Suum 
Cuique,” Gideon Shaddoe, Miss Lawrance, and F. O. Ward. 

The Proprietors of this Magazine have much satisfaction in an- 
nouncing the promise of Contributions from Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, Bart., and G. P. R. James, Esq. 

London : Henry Renshaw, 356. Strand. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.— Now 


; roots price One Guinea, half-bound, a new Edition. Edited 
. GODWIN, Esq., F.R.8., and L. POCOCK, Esq., F.8.A., Ho- 
norary Sceretaries of the Art Union of London, with a Life of the 
Author, and a Bibli phical Notice. Embellished with Twenty- 
one designs in Outline, and numerous Wood-cuts, from Designs 
eeerk oe oblong-folio vol h 
* ve andsome ong-folio volume, the page being la 
h to admit of the designs being engraved on Saeale su sent 
for t cir full effect, especially adapted for the reception of the 
Art 1 nion Engravings, thus presenting, together, an uniform 
series of Forty-three Plates, illustrating, independently of the 
wood-cuts, nearly every page of Bunyan's celebrated Dream. 
M. llewes, 25. Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
Price 12s, bound, 


OUTLINES to SHELLEY'S PROME- 


THEUS. By J. N. PATON. Thirteen Folio Plates, with Ex- 
tracts. Rewarded by the Committe Tnion of Lon 
x sicaientet to Me. —— of the Art Union of don, 
us attem e 
the cla sical school of Flaxman Adie ene Palle # taste for 


aw ® & work of genius—genius of the best and rarcst 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. MADDEN & CO. 
Will be published on the a of Sune, in Two Vols, 8vo., Map and 
ustrations 


RAVELS in SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA, 


through the country of Adal to the Kingdom of Shoa, during 

the years 1842 and 1813. By CHARLES JOHNSTON, ES@., 
M R.C.8. aes ‘ In One Vol., 8vo., ‘ 

TRAVELS in KORDOFAN and the adjoin- 

ing Countries ; with a Review of the Commerce, Habits, and 
Manners of the Inhabitants, and of the Slave Hunts 

under Mehemct Ali’s Government. By IGNATIUS PA 
* This is one of the most interesting books of travel that: 

fallen into our hands for many years.” —Literary Notice. 
The Second Edition, with Additions, in foolscap, price 6s., with 
Map and Portrait, 
ADMIRAL VON WRANGELL’S EXPE- 
ore tn. the POLAR SEA. Edited by Colonel SABINE, 


+» F.R. 

“ There is scarcely a page which does not contain something 
interesting in the description of nature or man, or some particulars 
of hardship or anxious adventure."’ — Spectator, 

n Two Vols. 8vo., Maps and Plates, price 24s., 


ROME, as it was under PAGANISM, and as 


it became under the POPES. 

“This is a very remarkable work ;_ an erudite, conscientious, 
and eloquent dissertation. The a he Protestant or 
Catholic — has led in producing on the decline and fall of 
the Roman Empire, and the reproduction, under new forms, of 
Koman influence by the Popes and the Church, an original and 
most valuable work.” — Tablet, July W. 


In Four Vols., illustrated with numerous Portraits, price 2. as., 
The UNITED IRISHMEN, their LIVES 


| and TIMES. By Dr. R. R. MADDEN. 


view of the Thames | 
rom the hill Before the great fire of London. This is the first of | 

fj if the rest prove equal to this | 
they will be very popular—remarkable alike for excellence and | 


“ We sincerely wish that these volumes may have a wide 
lation. Never was a more Conely publication. Our heart's de: 
is, that both there and here, by the Government and by 
Feonie, the lessons which come out from the ‘ Lives and Times of 
e United Irishmen,’ may be read, marked, learned, and inwardly 


| digested.” — Westminster Review, August. 


HISTORY _ of | 


opiates, thirty-two in number, are printed in the new style of | 
tin 
. London : Thomas Dean and Co., 35. Threadneedle Street; and | 


containing | 


Now ready, in One Vol. post Svo., with Illustrations, price 12s., 
The PUNJAB: Journal of a March from 
Dethi to Peshawur, and from thence to Cabul; with the Mission 


| of Lieut. Colonel Sir C. M. Wade, C.B., including Travels in the 





| 
i 





| tending only to enslave and oppress the People. 
| nistry of Publie Instruction tending to keep t 


Punjab, a visit to the City of Lahore, and a Narrative of the 
rations in the Khyber Pass, undertaken in 1839. By Lieut. 
ILLIAM BARR, Bengal Artillery. 
“ Lieut. Barr's book fills up the only deficiency, which was left 
in the history of this ominous transaction.”’— Atlas. 
One Vol. 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


I : 
SELECTIONS from the KUR- AN, commonly 


called in England the Koran, with an interwoven Commentary 
translated from the Arabic, methodically arranged, and illustrated 
by Notes, chiefly from Sale's edition : to which is prefixed an in- 
troduction, taken from Sale's preliminary discourse, with corree- 
tions and additions. By EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, Author 
of“ The Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians,” and 
Translator of “ The Thousand and One Nights." 

“ Mr. Lane has set before us, for the first time, what we may 
venture to call the ‘ ae Creed’ of Islam ; or, in other 
words, the articles of the Mohammedan faith, with the es 
of the Koran by which they are supported, collected together, and 
arranged, so far as it was possible, in the form of continuous argu- 
ment, Ile has judicioust interwoven with the text the eluci- 
flations given by the best commentators, without which many 


| Passages in the Koran would be unintelligible.’ — Athenaeum, 
| March 9. 144, 


In One Vol. 8vo. price 108. 6-7. os 

FRANCE: her Governmental, Administra- 
tive, and Social Organisation exposed and considered, in its 
Principles, in its Workings, and in its Resultea. 

“It ls indispensable that every individual, of whatever rank or 
party, who takes any interest in public affairs, should possess him- 
self of the volume. — Patriot. 

CONTENTS. — FIRST PART. 

Chapter I. The Administrative Organisation. IT. Ministry of 
Interior. LIT, Ministry of Justice — Ministry of Public Worship. 
1V. Ministry of Publie Instruction. V. Ministry of abike 
Works. V1. Ministry of Trade and Agriculture. VII. Mimist 
of Finances. VIII. Administration of the Post Office. IX. ‘Ade 
ministration of the Customs. X. Administration of the Indirect 
Taxes (Excise), XI. Administration of the Forests. XII. Ad- 
ministration of Registration, Stamp Office, and Domains. XIII. 
Central Administration of Finanees. | X1V. Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. XV. Ministry of War. XVI. Ministry of Marine and 
Colonies — Legion of Honour — Resume of the First Part. 

SECOND PART. 
AND ORGANISATION OF THR PROFLE, 

Chapter I. General Consideration I, Statistics of the French 
Population. If1. Municipal Organ nm. IV. Cowneils of Ar- 
rondissements and Departmental Councils. V. Chamber of De- 
vuties, VI. The Courts of Justice and the Trial by Jury. VII. 
VIII. The Public Press. IX. Resume of 


THIRD PART. 
THE WORKING AND THE RESULTS OF THF GCOVRRNMENTAL AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE SV sTEM. 
Chapter I. The Working of the Governmental and Adminis- 
trative System. Ll. The Ministries of Interior and J 


CONDITION 


he National Guard. 
the Second Part. 


People in igno- 
rance and to teach errors. IV, The Beg A F inanees 

ing all the rescurces of the country. V. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture ard Trade trammelling agriculture, Sennaietiainens and 
trade. Vi. The Ministry of Public Works an obstacle to, or a 
cause of failure in, the execution of public works. VII. Minlstyics 
of War and Marme. VIIL. Ministry of Foreign Afinirs. “ 


Concluions and Ge 1 Tables. 
I Madden and Co.,. Leadenhall Street. 
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lect Street, London. 































AN HISTORICAL and PICTURESQUE | 
IR. 


UIDE to Se BLACKWATER, in MUNSTER. By 





Ga 
O'FLANAGAN, Esq 
London : J. How, 132. Fleet Street. 







i 
her be had ; 
A WEEK at KILLARNEY. By Mr. and Mrs. HALL. With 
130 Engravings, 12s. ee a 
: ite Seenery and aracter. Mr. Mrs. 8. 
oHREE Ri duis imp. 7 above 500 
| 


SMR EEE Ute 2 vols. imp, 8vo., with 


y bound. 
© . 
HIGH LIFE in N By JONATHAN SLICK, of 
Weathersficid, Con: 


it. 
Lendon : J. How, 132. Plect Street. 


‘This day is published, price 2. 6d. 
OETRY OF COMMON LIFE; such 
1th ie fens wih al haves sonra. With p Betae 
Bin eae ne dae ates Ste Urey 


School, and 
of Oxford. 
Samuel Clarke, 13. Pall Mall East. 


DEDICA To MOST GRACT us. ee 
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HE PROGRESSES of HER MAJESTY 




















London ; pu ished 
Wakeman, 10. Bolt Court, 
sellers. 


i 
Imperial 82mo., in an [luminated Binding, 
Co 


ARKE’S CABINET SERIES, of New/and 
Popular Works, ‘ 













1. Ages Psyche, I of Love. Is. 
2. e le. 
3. Longfellow’s V. of the Night, and other Poems. 1s. 
4. Hemans’ A one other Poems. Is. 
5. Byron’ anid of Ab . ie 
6. Strife ° By Miss Bremer. _}+. 6¢. 
Te eee Penal o Dy Miss iavemes } 
amily. » me 
9%. The Helicon of Love. 1s. 


. The t's Daughters. Miss Bremer. 2s. 
. Dears Gomtonean a other RM Ie. 
The English Maiden: her Moral and Domestic Duties. 2s. 


13. Herrick’s Hesperides, and other Poems. 2 vols. 4¢. 
M4. Emerson’s Nature,an Essay ; ab pk TR la 
Pea ti ee 
an w sty nm, nce, 2. ani 
17. Foster's Marriot State : ts Oblizations and Duties, Ig 
18. The Neighbourse By Misa . 2vols. 4. 
$0. Sotheby's Oberon, s Poet + frets ine (eciakin af Wieiand: 94 
| s om, Ey 
31° Sense gual Senolblilty, By Mie Aan a vole eee 


. Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner ; and other Poems. Ie, 

. Adams's Flowers ; their Moral, Langnage, aud Poetry. 2. 
Bryant's Fonntain, and other Poems, 2s. 

The Home. By Miss B 2 vols, 4s. 


remer. 
Carpenter's Songs and ls. 


allacts. 
The Twins, and other Tales. By | 
Londen : H. G. Clarke and Co, 66, Old Bailey. 
considerably en- 





To be followed by other equally 





Third Edition, price 5«., with Maps, Cats, &c., 


jarged, and currected to the present e 
| RETTELL’S HANDBOOK ‘to the ISLE 
Antiquities @Natural ee b nis 


of WIGHT, com 
Information respecting the 
Coaches, &c.; and a com 
th out the Isl 
ITISTORICAL 
CASTLE ; a 








I 
and. Also, 6d. . ‘ 
RECOLLECTIONS of CARISBROOKE 
from Brettell's Hand Book. - 
Londen : J. Mitchell, Bookseller to > 
ait Rookielier at Scuthampton, Pertamouity tod te ide of 


‘ 





CHEAPEST PERIODICAL IN THE WORLD. 
HE FAMILY HERALD, a Weekly, Miscel- 


lany of Useful Information 

cto of the rom emerald grace 
ma ever published. | 

i Historical Essa P aes 


I 

Fomiliar, ov 

Allegories and Fables ; 
and Sciences ; Hints to_H 
tary Cautions ; Jokes, R 


Sa &e. &c. ding 
ail the a family 


Peving, and Monthy Farts S othe United y ue 
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ONDON, EDINBURGH, AND DUBLIN 
4 LIFE ASSURANCE COmPsm, No. 3. Charlotte Row, 
ansion House ; and 18. Chancery Lant, London. 

DIRECTORS. 
Kennett Kingeford, E«q., Chairman. 
Benjamin Ifill, Beq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Alexander Anderson, Esq. James Hartley, Esq. 
John Atkins, Eeq. John M* y 


J Bidden, Esq. John Maclean Lee, Esq. 
Captain F. Brandreth. J. Marmaduke Rosseter, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 

_ Ht. Cannan, Esq. j E. Alison, Esq. 
Meee Naver Marshall Hall MDE RS Le and B. 


wm — _ —_ 
Soliciters — Mecsrs. Palmer, France. A 

This is the only Company who are bound by their Deed of Con- 
stitution not to dispute any Policy, unless they can yve that it 
was obtained by fraudulent Misrepresentation ; and nothing but 
pe proved to nore one committed against them, can vi a 

‘ol ted by is Company. 

The fe the only Company whom the Assured on the 
mutual Principle receive the whole of the mutual Accumulations, 
and ale a Guarantee from the Shareholders for the Sums assured. 

This is the on! comeen who bind themselves to pay the Sums 
in the Policies, althoug Debts for which they were effected 
shall have been liquidated before the Claims arise. 

Thies is almost the only Com gene, wae t in Favour of 
Creditors whole world Policies, whereby the Debt is secured, al- 
though the Debtor should go beyond the Limits of Europe. 

By the Half-premium Plan only One-half of the Premiums for 
the first Seven Years is required, the other Half payable at 
the Convenience of the Assured ; thus allowing a Policy to be 
continued for Seven Years at One-half of the usual Rate, or to be 
dropped at One-half of the usual Sacrifice. 

ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


ENGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 


4 ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 147. Strand, 
near Somerset House, London ; 119. Princes Street, Edinburg 
Subscribed Capital, One Million. Established 1839. 


TRUSTERS. 


ht Hon. J Planta. 
Phe Richt How, Joseph Planta... css of the Court of Seaton 


erewether. 

-» RC, 
HL. J. Robertson, Eq, theriff of Renfrewshire. 
A. Murray, Esq., of Crieff, W.8. 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

William Burge, Es .C., Temple. 
W. Bell, Esq., 10. Bucklersbury. 
. W. Caldwell, Esq., 29. Golden Square. 
1. C. Chilton, Eeq., 7. Chancery Lane. 

.F v, Esq., 21. Argyle Street. 
; Fuller, Eoa.. Cartice Chambers. 
. . 5, Chancery Lane. 
ywell, Bad. umont Villa, Shepherd's Bush. 
M' Mahon, Esq., Temple. 
. kk. Murray, E«q., Notting Hill. 
. Sanders, Eeq., Lincoln's Inn. 
Esq., Kensington. 

., 23. Easex Street, Strand. 


. Way, Esq. 131. Piccadilly. 
» Whitmore, Esq., 12. King’s Bench Walk. 
DIRECTORS IN EDINEUROH, 


Hercules J. Robertson, Eeq., Advocate, Sheriff of Renfrewshire, 
wes Great King Street. 
liam Smythe, Esq., Advocate, 16. Great Stuart Street. 
James Steuart, Eq. W8., 17. India Street. 
Ra!ph Erskine Scott, Eeq., Accountant, 57. Great King Street. 
Alexander Hamilton, Esq. W.8., 29. Rutland Square. 
Robert Mackay, Eeq.. W.8., 6. Albyn Place. 
Allan Menzies, E-4., Ww. &., 32. Queen Street. 
Charles Baillic, Eeq.. Advocate, 13. Great Stuart Street. 
James Adam, Esq., 8. 8. C., 19. Claremont Crescent. 
John Beatson Bell, of Glenfarg, Esq., W. 8., 18. Great King 


Street. 
Messrs. Hope and Oliphant, Secretarics @ighe Edinburgh Board. 


LONDON, 
eke. — 8. G. Babington, M.D., Cantab., F.RB.S., George 
reet. 
Surgeons, ~— Charles Waite, Esq. ; Nicholas M‘Cann, Esq. 
Bankers. — Messrs. Coutts, Strand. 
EROINEURGOR, 


Physician. — Dr. J. H. Davidson, 19. Abercromby Place. 
Bankers. — The Union Bank of Scotland. 


Solicitors.—Messre. Murrays, Rymer, and Murray, 7. Whitehall 
Place. 


THE LIFE DEPARTMENT 
description of risk contingent u 
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embraces Life, and is 





| 
| 


conducted on safest and most approved principles, with a regard | 
to the laws beth of England and Scotland, so as to secure the in- | 


terests of the Assured residing in each count -y. 


y 
A poctecting capital relieves the Assured from all possible | 
ae ity, and guarantees at the same time a certainty of a | 


Wa canes every claim, while it also admits every Policy 
older assured for the whole term of Life toa full periodical par- 
ticipation in Two thirds of the profite of the Institution. 


THE LOAN DEPARTMENT 


Se & comprehensive and liberal system of Loans ; and the 
icies effected with this Association become available as a fund 
of credit, means of which the Policy Holders may, on liberal 
terms, upon undoubted personal security, or upon 
the oe any description of assignable income or property of 


ue. 
advantages of this Department have been felt and appre- 
elated b: => rank of life, and in connection with the 
of Assurance, this Office holds out to 

who can offer undoubted security, accommodation and 


it also am 1 at popetier character. ‘ 


ept in view, that a Loan, although 
not at the of effecting the Policy, may be at any 
yp z obtained on security being found to the satisfac- 


Directors. 
and all forms may be had by ication 
Mic od igndon or Miinburgh, ‘or to cny'ol Ce doe 
Gatlen's Agunte tn the pripsinsl towne ef clther coms ry. 
J. BUTLER WILLIAMS, Actuary. 


(JUARANTER SOCIETY, established by 
om ectionget. Security given for ey Eptity of Per- 
of 


daily, at 


may 
Nine and 


sq: ty 


AGENTS. 


. - Birmingham. 
Bristol 


= 


imei: fe 


duowas DODGSUN, Beccary. 
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TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
92. Cheapside, London. Established 180s, 


DIRECTORS. 
_ John Oliver Hanson, ., Chairman. 

: _ William Geo Prescott, Esq., uty Chairman. 
Sir William Baynes, Bart. Moses Mocatta, Esq. 
The Hon. Sir Courteney Boyle. | James William Ogle, Esq. 
Thomas apne Esq. Emanuel Pacifico, M.D. 
William I rest, Esq. William George Prescott, Esq. 
John Peter Rasch, 





Donald Maclean, Bes , 
Auditors — Francis Bligh Hookey, Esq., and J — Pulley, Esq. | 


Actuary — les Ansell, Esq.. F 
tor—J. B. De Mole, Esq, 
Surveyor — Thomas Hopper, Esq. 
Assistant Surveyor — Thomas Lioyd, Esq. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Returns.— The Directors request reference to the fact, that 
Twenty per Cent. was returned y this Company on the amount 
of Premiums paid for the five years up to C ristmas, 1441, on all 
Policies for 3001. and upwards, which had been in force for one 
year at that time. 


The next periodical Accounts for Returns will be made up to | 


Christmas, 1846. 
Rent 


— This Office (independent of the returns and the late re- | 


duction in the Rates of Premium) offers to persons effecting As- 
surances the further advantage of an allowance for the loss of 
Rent on Buildings rendered untenantable by fire. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

The attention of the Public has, in the advertisements and pro- 
posals of this Company of late years, been called to a Table of 
Additions applicable to, and expectant on, Policies of particular 
dates and ages; the Directors now beg to refer to a statement 
which may be obtained on application at the Office in Cheapside 





| 





| eomprising 


or to any of the agents in the country) of sums actually paid, | 
| made Tea and Coffee Urns, newest Patterns ; Dish Covers, patent 


showing the sums respectively assured and the bonuses thereon. 


Persons assured for the whole term of Life in Great Britain or | 


Treland respectively, will have an addition made to their Policies 
every seventh year, or an equivalent reduction in the future pay- 
ments of Premiums, at the option of the assured. 
a fourth septerinial valuation will be made up to Christmas, 
Assurances for short periods may now be effected in this office 
at considerably reduced rates of premium. 
The Company's Rates and Proposals may be had at the Office 
in London, or of any of the Agents in the country, who are 
authorised to report on the appearance of Lives proposed for As- 


surance. 
HENRY DESBOROUGH, Secretary. 
92, Cheapside, July, 1844. 


-USTRALASIAN, COLONIAL, and 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY 
ANY, No. 126. nemmaese Street, corner of Cornhill. 

The lives of persons proceeding to or residing in AUSTRAL- 
ASIA and the EAST INDIES are assured by this Company on very 
favourable terms. Premitims and claims may be made payable in 
those countries by indorsement. 

Prospectuses and full Particulars may be had at the Offices of the 
Company. E. RYLEY, Secretary. 








SUPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES AND SPLENDID GILT 
PICTURE FRAMES, 


HARLES M‘LEAN, 78. FLEET STREET, 


J fully informs the Trade, Artists, Upholsterers, and 
the Public, that they can be supplied with LOOKING GLASSES 
and PICTURE FRAMES, of the vey best manufacture, at prices 
never hitherto enemeeet, — May be had gratis, and sent free by 
post to any part of the Kingdom, large Sheets of Drawings, re- 

ting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
re frames, and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 
designs made expressly for this manufac’ . The trade su 
lied with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mould- 
n and reom borderings. Old frames repaired and re-gilt. 
Glasses re-silvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for immi 
delivery. All goods not approved of in three months taken back, 
and pene returned. 
The beautiful Art- Union print of “ Una,” framed for 6s. upwards. 








= r ro 
Ts TRAYS, TEA URNS, KNIVES and 

FORKS, DISH COVERS, &c., at C. WATSON’S, 41 and 42. 
Barbican, and 16. Norton Folgate. — Established half a century.— 
A set of three Paper Tea Trays, including the la side made, 
35e. ; very richly ornamented all over, 50s, a set of three, and up 
to 14/. ; Japan Tea Trays, 7. 6d. a set, and upwards; a five-quart 
London-made Bronze Tea Urn, 35s., with the newest patterns u 
to five guineas; a set of six patent-raised London-made Dis 
Covers, 18s. 6d. ; best imperial raised, 35s. 6d. set of six. ; elegant 
silver shape, 52s. 6d. set of six. 














Ivory Table Knives, lls. per doz. ; Desserts, 9s.; Carvers, 38. 6d. 
per pair. 
Table. Dessert. | Carvers. 
3]-inch handsome Balance- 
handle . ° . «| las. doz. | 14s, doz. | 6s. 6d. pr. 
4-inch Balance-handle, largest 
and best made . . -| 208. doz. | 16s. doz. | 7s. 6d. pr. 
Ditto with Watson's Albata 
Pilate Handles,equal to Silver | 22s.6d.dz.| 188. doz. | &. 6d. pr. 


Forks half the price of the above. 

C. WATSON’S handsomely Lllustrated Catalogue and Price 
Current is just published, and families who regard economy and 
elegance, should possess themselves of this useful book, which may 
be had onarrs, and post-free from the above address.—Sole In- 
ventor of the celebrated Albata Plate, which is so rapidly super- 
seding Silver. 

DAVY'S ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT. 

N invaluable Preparation for joining broken 

China, Glass, Earthenware, Woods, Cabinet Work, and fancy 
articles of every description, with extreme strength and neatness ; 
remarkable for the great facility of using it. As there are several 
eet imitations of the nond Cement, the Public can 
avoid failure and di ntment only by strict caution in pur- 
chasing none without the signature “ E. DAVY " on the w r. 
Nothing was ever sold by the name of Diamond Cement vrevious 
to his invention. N.B. Manufactured at Barelay and Son's, 95. 
Farringdon Street (remo from 39. Strand). Price One Shil- 


ling per Bottle. 


OOTH BRUSHES. a Three reasons are 


respectfully submitted to the Public why “ Bayly's Patent 
Perfectionated Tooth Brushes” are the best that are made :— 
They cleanse between the teeth, and at the same time polish the 
surface. They are made of a peculiarly elastic unbleached hair. 
not Hable to break off, as in the ordinary brush, where the natural 
elasticity is destroyed by bleaching. e hairs are retained in 
their position by a three-fold fastening, whereas in other brushes 
they are dependent for their security merely upon a 
thread, or wire, hence the common complaint of the hairs coming 
out... To be had, price One Shilling, at the Manufactory, 146. 
Fenchurch Street. A brush sent to any part of the kingdom on 
of Thirteen Postage Stamps. 
N.B. Parties ordering may suit themselves with the exact 
a of hardness they require by observing Godlowing rule : 
— V.H. signifies very hard. H., Hard. M., Medium. 8., Soft. 
V.8., Very soft. 


| lery ; patent Vesta, Solar, and Candle nds 
| &c., as enumerated in their Illustrated Catal 


AMERICAN ROCKING CHAIR. — Price 


reduced. In consequence of the recent reduction in the ex- 
penses of importation on this article of luxury so much sought 
after by all classes of people, and particularly stout persons and 
invalids, the importer is enabled to offer them to the public at 20s. 
each, with a liberal allowance to the trade. This chair has been 
justly styled by the most eminent physicians of this metropolis the 
easiest of all easy chairs. The moment the person is seated in it, 
it once adapts itself to the support of all parts of the human frame; 
and if further evidence of its superior excellence were wanting, it 
it would be found in the approval of very many of the nobility and 
gentry of this ea whom many hundreds have been sold, 
with repeated orders for more. Orders forwarded to Mesars. Luck, 
&. London Wall, 4c Regent Buicet and te Wiles Coen 
. Londo ° nt Street, an Yilliam Cumming and 
Co., 9. Hatton Garden, will receive prompt attention. . 


| HOWSE’S PINK CHAMPAGNE, made 


‘ from the choicest granges of the Rhine, is now in splendid 
condition, and equal to the finest wines of France. Sold by all 
respectable British wine merchants in town, at 27s. per dozen 


(bottles included) ; andin the country at 30s. Packages charged 
— dozen. 
anufactory, | 69 and 70. Strand, removed from Albany Street. 


HE OLD BIRMINGHAM and SHEFFIELD 


| WAREHOUSE, well known as “Dirty Dicks.” Esta- 
blished are of a century. 46. Leadenhall Street, London. 
LEAKER and TRUDELL most res fully solicit an inspection 
of their Superior Stock of FURNISHING ITIRONMONGERY 
ining and Drawing-room Stoves of the most approved 
ant bronzed, steel, and ormolu Fenders and Fire- 


Patterns ; el 
achee Tea Trays, Cake Baskets, &c. ; best London 


irons ; Papier 


; warranted Table Cut- 
; and every other 
requisite for Household purposes, Private Families, Hotels, Schools, 
ue (to be had gratis 
on application), all of which they are prepared to offer on the most 
advan terms. 

LEAKER and TRUDELL refrain from the groundless ad- 
vertising profession of selling 20 or even 30 per cent. under other 
Houses, but ex: their determination to maintain the qualit 
of the articles vend, at prices that will bear comparison wit 
any House in the Pad , relying upon the kind recommendation 
of their numerous customers for an extension of the patronage 
they have already so liberally been favoured with, and which they 
here most respectfully beg to acknowledge. 

The most simple, useful, cleanly, and economical Kitchen 
Range yet invented, may be seen in use daily on the premises. 
Orders by post romptly attended to. N.B. Sole Wholesale Agents 
in London for ion's Patent Cask Stoopers. 


CHUBB'S LOCKS, FIRE-PROOF SAFES, AND CASH | 
BOXES. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT DETECTOR 


LOCKS give perfect security from false Keys and Picklocks, 
and also immediate notice of any attempt to open them. They 
are made of every size, and for all purposes to which Locks are 
applied, and are strong, secure, simple, and durable. 

hubb’s Patent Fire-proof Strong Rooms, Safes, Chests, and 
Boxes, form a complete security for Money, Deeds, Plate, Books, 


&c., from Fire and Thieves. 7 
n Boxes of all dimensions 
Lock 


and registered, Patterns in great variet 


Cash Boxes, Despatch Boxes, and Ja) 
on sale, or made to order, all fitted with the 8. 
C. Chubb and Son, $7. St. Paul's Church Yard, London. 


OUNTAIN BASINS IN IRON. — FREE- 


MAN ROBE, 70. Strand, London, having purchased all the 
prtteme or the late W, Rowley (Fountain Maker to the ares 
‘amily), is enabled to offer this desirable Ornament for a Garden 
or Conservatory, &c. in the above material, which will last for 
ages. Pumps and Engines for Deep Wells. Rams for raising 
water without manual labour. Liquid Manure Pumps. Douche 
and every other description of Baths. Buildings heated by Hot 
oy: &c. Fountain Jets of every design. Garden Engines and 
nges. 


MBRELLAS.—W. and J. SANGSTER beg 


to inform the Nobility and Public that in consequence 
of the favourable seonenes Sylphide Parasol has met with 
(20,000 having been sold in a few weeks), they have determined 
u applying the same principle to Umbrellas. They will have 
ies houses of submitting their Patent Umbrella to the Public in 
the course of a few days, at the same price as those of the ordinary 
construction, viz. 25. each. W. and J. Sangster, 
140. Regent Street. eee 
ATENT ELECTRO PLATED and GILT 
ARTICLES in every variety, at the Establishments of the 
‘atentecs, ELKINGTON and Co., WEST END—22. REGENT 
STREET, corner of Jermyn Street ; CITY—45. MOORGATE 
STREET. The Patent Electro processes being extensively adopted 
=o their Heenes, 4, Fatentage mse con Se they —- 
heir manufacture of a superior and warrante 
only, which invariably dear their mark, “ E. and Co.” under a 
crown. Old articles re-plated and gilt. 


~—TJANDON TO WOOLWICH FOR 6d. 
TATERMAN STEAMERS.—These fast and 
favourite Steamers, the pride of the River, for Greenwich 

and Woolwich, calling at Thames Tunnel, Limehouse, Blackwall, 
and Charlton, now leave the following Piers every 20 Minutes :— 


Westminster Bri Middlesex side), Adelphi (bottom of George 
See arace (ottom of Essex’ Street, Strand), Blackfriars 


Bri Sow k e, and the City Pier (Fishmongers’ Hall 
Wharth Gone thames, Alo fo Guha Bi Dn, 
friars B , Tem > an ni 

City Pier every 30° Min ae By the Waterman fast and 
favourite Boats, Nos. 1. to 12. 


i 
EASE IN WALKING AND COMFORT FOR THE FEET. 


ALL and Co., Sole Patentees, Wellington 


Street, Strand, London.—The Pannus Corium, or Leather 

xth Boots and Shoes—ease and comfort in walking,combined with 
durability, are the= dations of these articles ; they never 
draw the feet, an 











0 . le 
Dresses Gentlemen, 2is. the suit jes’ Cardinal 
Gioaks. 188.5 they ean be carried in the pocket with convenience. 
MPLOYMENT. — Persons having a little 

ti rised that AGENTS continue to be ap- 

au nted te en ol country towns by the EAST INDIA 


9. Great St. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate 5 y are 
packed in showy leaden canisters,from one ounce to a d, 
with the price and ‘ht ma on each packet, and but little 
trouble is occasioned by the sale. The licence is only lls. per 
annum, and many Gupang Se last have realised 
considerable incomes b: agency, without i let or loss, 
plication to be made (if by letter, post paid) as above. 
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HUNT’S LONDON JOURNAL, 


A WORD INTRODUCTORY. + 


' « A wew Journau!” cries the publisher —‘“ a new Journal!” echoes 
the public—“ We thought there were already too many to live,” 
chime the two in concert. Listen a moment 


gentle reader, 
Or still more gentle purchaser, 


and you will learn —Why the new Journal is started, what the new 
Journal is to do, and why it is sure to succeed, 

First, then, the Lonpon Journat is started to fill a gap which still 
exists, notwithstanding the host of weekly sheets issued from the press 
of the metropolis. ‘The present periodicals are either too dear or too 
dull for a large class of purchasers. The good ones are too high in 
price —the cheap ones are too low in quality. The penny papers 
are, almost without exception, ¢rush. They foster the worst feelings, 
the worst views ; they cater to the basest portion of the reader's mind ; 
they give excitement at the expense of morals; they stimulate by 
| scenes of blood, and amuse by an exhibition of false sentiment. With 
| the bulk of them Jonathan Wild becomes a hero, and Sixteen-stringed 
Jack a model for after-emulation. One or two honourable exceptions 
exist, but these are mostly dull, heavy, and depressing. They are 
proper, but only proper. ‘They give no scope to mirth. They seldom 
smile, and never laugh. When they have a story to tell, they begin, 
| dla Cyclopedia, at the creation, give the derivation of the name, and 
| plod painstakingly, but most wearily, through a long string of patience- 
trying details. They fail to seize and offer the pith and marrow — 
the spirit and real feeling of a book, or a play, or a piece of music. 
They drop into the prevalent conventional cant, and either talk like 
Sunday-school teachers, or palaver in that ingenious strain by which 
| an adept in the art of wordy fence shall speak or write, as long as need 
or inclination may be, and yet mean nothing. To break up these 
beaten tracks this paper was projected and started. 

It will seize the topic of the hour, and, fearless of consequences, tell 
the truth and the whole truth. It will wage war against the Cant. of 
Literary Criticism, the Cant of Theatrical Criticism, the Cant of 
Musical Criticism. It. will give its countenance only to that which ‘is 
| fair, open, and honest, not selling its judgment and opinions for an 
| author’s or a manager's smile, or a publisher's advertisements. For the 
| Public it will be a Mentor, guiding them to the books worth reading, 
and warning them from the waste of time’ and money upor such as are 
worthless. It will give the opinions it does give—honestly, firmly, con- 
sistently, with no false favoritism, no interested partialities ; and lastly, 
but principally, it will report Literature, Science, and Art as the 
“ Times ” reports Politics ; it will give that instant attention to the arts 
to poetry, romance, and general literature, which has heretofore only 
been awarded to dull speeches, “dreadful accidents,” and “ horrible 
murders.” If an author spends long months in the perfecting of a 
book, and (the toils of publication over) sends it to the present self- 


constituted fountains of criticism, long weeks go by without the limited | 


modicum of needful notice being given it. Volumes are doomed in a 
single sentence without ever being read ; and thus, from the idleness of 
the reviewer, great injury is done to the author, publisher, and the 
| public. Such injustice will never characterise these columns, and 
every book sent will be noticed on the instant, and at such length as its 
merits may require. 

Why it will succeed is clear. The public want a paper, cheap, open- 
spoken, amusing, and independent. ‘They want to know what is the 
topic of the moment— they want to know what is the last new book, 
and what it is about — they want to know where the last new play is 
to be seen, and whether it is worth looking at. They want to know the 
truth and spirit of passing events in the “ intellectual” as in the ma- 
terial and grosser world. They are sick of the honied nonentities of 
newspaper “criticism,” and will, when offered at low cost, heartily, 
honestly, and permanently support a journalist who knows jthe truth 
and fearlessly tells it. This is why this Journauis sure to succeed. The 





THE LAST NEW PLAY. 


Quid Pro Quo; or, The Day of Dupes. ‘The Prize Comedy in Five Acts. 
Published at the National Acting Drama Office, 19, Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall East. 


Every one knows the price paid for this comedy, and how the crown of wit 
was placed upon the brow of its fair authoress by the unanimous decision 
of a committee of literati: its signal condemnation by the audience on the 
first night, and its repetition nightly to hearers, choice and few, are also mat- 
ters of public notoriety. We have it now before us in print, and with “a 
preface,” in which Mrs, Gore asserts the privilege of her sex, and has the last 
word by way of criticising her critics, 

To our mind, the tone of this preface is more offensive, more completely 
in bad taste than any portion of the play. Something is allowed to authors, 
much more to an authoress; but the irritation of the proverbially irritabile 
genus of playwrights here resolves itself into downright scolding. 

Prefaces to rejected comedies are-usually curiosities in their way ; pre- 
faces to unlicensed comedies are, occasionally, smart affairs, as also are 
prefaces to damned plays not unusually severe; but here is the authoress of 
a prize comedy writing a preface to show, why that which had been so specially 
marked out as good by excellent judges, ought not to have been condemned 
by the public. 

Mrs. Gore commences ingeniously as follows : — 


A bitter opposition to the Prize Comedy selected among ninety-seven competitors, was 
inevitable. Though personally a stranger to the members of the Committee by whom the 
prize was adjudged, and though the play being sent in like the rest, anonymously, the 
writer wa first apprised of its success by the newspapers, a rumour has been industriously 
circulat@l that the premium was partially adjud, ; and the impression thus created, has 
proved scarcely less fatal to the interests of the piece, than the vast expectations arising 
from the institution of a prize, which, after all, could create no new talent among the exist- 
ing dramatists of the day. The angry champions of the rejected plays have, however, 
injured their own cause, by convincing the public how bad must be the dramas unanimously 
voted inferior to the comedy they so vehemently disparage. 

Now we ourselves move largely both in literary and dramatic circles, yet 
it is now for the first time that we hear of even a rumour of partiality; we 
ean assure Mrs. Gore that there was no opinion of the kind. But how can 
Mrs, Gore assert that no new talent could be created by the offer of the 
prize? Has Mrs. Gore never heard of the difficulty in getting a piece byan 
unknown author even looked at? Does she not know that Gisippus lay for 
twenty years in a prompter’s cupboard? Was no new talent evoked;by the 
prize offered for the cartoons? ‘Did the R. As carry off the palm in that 
contest? As for the -assertion about the “ angry champions.” it is smartly 
put;.but Mrs. Gore has not shown that the opinion of these “angry cham. 
pions” is distinet from thatof the public, unless, indeed, it be in what she 
goes on to say ' 

A pte-knowledge of the intentions of a certain’ pottion of the audience by which “ Quill 
Pro Quo"? was condemiied, in a great measure unheard, determined, the manager to try a 
second appeal to the public; aud the result has been as brilliantly successful, as the first 
ordeal was vexatious. Unfortunate, like “ The Rivals,”’ in a first représentation, it now 
sueceeds in’ drawing crowded houses, and ‘eliciting’ the hearty laughter so welcome to the 
ears of the performers. + 2s 

This is thoroughly ineorreet: ‘the comedy is decidedly not successful ; 
the house is not crowded ; the scanty audience of well dressed people may 
simper a little and sometimes smile, but they never laugh; the praise is 
very faint ; and as for a comparison with “The ‘Rivals,” can Mrs. Gore point 
out any one character fully drawn and worked out in her comedy, which 
carr compare in breadth (for-Mrs: Gore; further-on, claims this asa merit ), 
if not in wit, with Bob Acres, Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, Sir Anthony Absolute, 
Lydia Languish, Falkland, Julia, or any one of those finished portraitures 
which, once seen, remain for ever after in our memories, as an additional 
acquaintance added to our cirele. 


ees however, of the cabal organised in the first instance against the plece, a 
general feeling of disappointment has arisen from the mistaken idea that the prize purported 
to produce what is termed a high-life comedy ; a style of piece which the experience of the 
last twenty years proves to be wholly ineffective on the modern stage. No such object was 
suggested by the manager ; and a bustling play of the Farquhar or George Colman sehool 
appeared far more available to the resources of the theatre, and the taste of the play-going 
classes. 

The Farquhar or George Colman school! What signs of these? Where in 
the tame sentences and bare antitheses of “ Quid Pro Quo” is to be found 
the slightest similitude to the daring brilliancy, the genuine Burgundy 
smack of Farquhar’s manly wit? Where the gaiety and whim, the deep and 
sparkling sketchiness of George Colman? Those hits at the passing follies 
of the day, those humorous contrasts of character—ali these are vainly sought 
for in “ Quid Pro Quo;” and it is a poor compliment to the judgment of 
an audience to offer them this mere soda-water for that genuine wine, and 
then tell them, that, because it hisses and fizzes, it has the sparkling effer- 
vescence of the real champagne. But Mrs. Gore begins to confess that her 
comedy was' vulgar; thus much she gives in to the “cabal” and the “angry 
champions.” 

Were the boxes often filled as I had the gratification of seeing them for the first repre. 
sentation of “ Quid Pro Quo,” with those aristocratic and literary classes of the community 
who have absolutely withdrawn their patronage from the English Stage for their more 
refined pleasure, a new order of dramatic authors would be encouraged to write, and of 
performers to study. But no one familiar with the nightly aspect of our theatres will deny 
that they are supported by a class requiring a very different species of entertainment ; for 
whose diversion, exaggeration in writing and acting is as essential as daubing to the art of 
the scene-painter. 

Now that professional distinctions are extinct, and that the fusion of the educated classes 
has smoothed the surface of society to a rail-road level, a mere Daguerreotypic picture of 
the manners of the day would afford little satisfaction to play-goers accustomed to the dis- 


proportion and caricature established into the custom of the stage by the exigencies of our 
colossal patent theatres. 


| public appreciation will be shown by a circulation of 50,000 weekly. 
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All this is mere “ fudge,” as we should say to any other writer than a lady. 
What does Mrs. Gore mean by exaggeration in writing? Does she intend 
us to understand strength of humour, laughable situations, unmistakeable 
jokes, broad points not to be mistaken? Does she say, “ John Bull cannot 
understand mere wit; you must punch him in the ribs, and let him know 
that it is a joke you are telling him, before he will laugh at it?” Is this 
what is meant by “exaggeration in writing?” If so, in the name of Apollo, 
where is the humour or the joke in her comedy? Any thing more tame, 
flat, and insipid, was never read in the “ Court Journal ;” any thing more 
weak and yet more offensively vulgar, was never seen on the stage. 

As for “ the exigencies of our colossal patent theatres,” what has that to do 
with the Haymarket, which is not two feet larger than it was when George 
Colman wrote for the “ Little Theatre ?” 

The comedy requisite to the interests of a theatre is an acting, rather than a reading play ; 
—a plece likely to provoke the greatest mirth of the greatest number, and reward by over- 
flowing audiences the spirited liberality of the manager. Such was my object in serie ak 
ing a broader style as a dramatist, than as a novelist. But no inducement would have de- 
termined me to confront the hostility likely to attend the representation of such a play, had 
I not been pre-assured, by the precautions taken, that the authorship would remain anony- 
mous. Unfortunately, my handwriting was known to a literary gentleman connected with 
the theatre, through whom, after the adjudgment of the prize, the secret transpired to the 
Committee ; and the result has been most injurious to the s and disagreeable to myself. 
For the animosity on the part of the pit and the press (the dramatic critics of the news- 
papers being, almost without an exception, rival dramatists), which succeeded in condemn- 


ing the very superior plays of Joanna Baillie, Lady Dacre, and Lady Emmeline Wortley, 
could scarcely fail to crush any attempt of mine. 


As to “ the transpiring ” of the secret, we can only say that the fact of a 
lady winning the prize of wit was six to one in favour of the comedy’s success. 
All the jealous spite of the ninety-seven mentioned by Mrs. Gore, might 
perhaps have fallen injuriously on the production of a male rival ; but all 
opposition was disarmed by the fact of the suecessful candidate being a lady. 
But as regards the statement, that all the “ dramatic critics of the newspapers 
almost without exception are rival dramatists,” we beg leave most respect- 
fully to say, that Mrs. Gore has been egregiously misinformed, A more 
disinterested body of men as regards theatricals, it would be impossible to 
find. There are not three writers for the press (who would be sent in on 
such an oceasion to write “ the theatrical article”) that ever ventured on even 
a farce; and one out of the three is acknowledged on all sides to be pro- 
verbially too good-natured in his criticism, seeking out most carefully, ac- 
cording to the principles of German mysticism, in which he is inclined to 
indulge, “a soul of goodness in things evil,” even in bad comedies. As for 
Joanna Baillie’s plays, they are poems only in a dramatic form; Lady 
Dacre's we have never heard of; and Lady Emmeline Wortley’s was just 
such another piece as “ Quid Pro Quo.” In the fifth act there were 10 people 
coupled off, each pair walking on the stage to explain, amidst the laughter 
and hisses of the audience. ‘There was a countess, too, in that comedy, and a 
managing mother, who talked about “ his elder brother is in a consumption,” 
and some such twaddle, which fashionable novel-writers call nature, but 
which the good sense of the “ class requiring a very different species of en- 
tertainment, for whose diversion exaggeration in writing and acting is as 
essential as daubing to the scene-painter,” at once hooted off the stage. 
We remember that on this occasion, Mr. Webster was very angry, and talked 
about a party made to hiss the comedy, and acted it several nights after- 
wards, until empty benches compelled him to have that respect to his trea- 
sury, which he seems too much inclined to deny to the judgment of his 
audience. Mrs. Gore concludes her preface (for we have given the whole of 
it) as follows : — 

I have only toadd my sincere thanks to the manager and performers by whom I have been 
s0 warmly supported. The refusal of Mr. and Mrs. Mathews to accept the parts suggested 
for them by the Committee, produced some injury to the play; but I have the more to 
thank the concession of Mr. Farren, who, notwithstanding the prohibition of his phy- 
sician, kindly consented to take a secondary part, rather than allow an attempt towards the 
revival of English comedy to lack his powerful and zealous assistance. 

The part of Captain Sippet, played by Buckstone, was offered to Charles 
Mathews, and wisely declined by him. All that Sippet does is to walk in 
and out, look silly, and carry a dog. Now young Matthews is a first-rate 
artist in his profession, and has a character to lose. He has played real 
comedy, is a clever fellow and a good judge, being an educated man as well 
asanactor. He therefore did right to decline the part, knowing as he must 
have done that the comedy would fail. 

As respects Madame Vestris, there is not a character in the comedy that 
she could have filled better than it is now done by those who personate it. 
Mrs. Clifford's Countess is a jewel of acting. Mrs. Glover's Mrs. Grigsonis 
a Malaprop cut into the mincemeat of a fashionable novel ; but still, as re- 
gards Mrs. Glover, a perfect picture. Who can look prettier, and play more 
lack-a-daisically, than Miss Julia Bennet in Lady Mary? who is more 
charming and natural than Mrs. E. Yarnold in Elfen? and who smarter 
and more piquant than Mrs. Humby as Briget Prim? ‘These are all the 
female characters, if we except the hermaphrodite part of Lord Bellamont ; 
but for a young sprig of fashion commend us to Mrs. Nisbet, who knows the 
class and their ways so well, Where, then, was the comedy injured by 
Madame Véstris declining to play an elderly Countess? Mr. Farren deserves 
the highest praise for taking so trifling a part as Sir George Mordent, es- 
pecially as such condescension is a rare merit in Mr. Farren; and we can 
only regret that he was not made more prominent, or given more force to, in 
the general working out of the drama. 

“We will proceed to extract a scene or two, that our readers themselves 
may be able to test the accuracy of our judgment in the defects of this 
comedy. We may as well begin with the beginning, and give the first scene, 
where the characters develop themselves. 


HUNT’S LONDON JOURNAL. 






T L. Scene 1. — Road before the Inn of the Hunsdon Arms. The Inn Rr. 


Ez ENRY and Sipper, 2 &. L. with Countrymen, who carry baggage into the Inn. 


Sip. This way, my dear sir !— I told you it was but a step from the station. 

Hen. A step for a pair of seven-leagued boots !— Why ‘tis nearly a mile. 

Sip. A mile it would be hard to miss, for ‘tis straight in our road 2 uae Neat little 
country inn, eh ?— The Hunsdon Arms used to afford good entertainment for man and 
horse ; but men are the only brutes now left on the road to entertain ; — quadrupeds, di- 
vided by two, eh ? 

Hen. =e then are you to proceed to Hunsdon Castle, where you told me you were going 
on a visit ? 

Sip. Why, mails being no longer horsed here, the charming Countess’s son, Lord Bella- 
mont, will drive over and fetch me. 

Hen. Your charming Countess, old enough to have a grown-up son ? 

Sip. The heir apparent to an earldom, is a man in his teens. Public school-boys have 
become rising young men! ’Tis but a step from leading-strings to the ribbons —from the 
swaddling clothes toa pea jacket ! My angel has a brace of precocious cherubs. — But surely 
you spoke of having an engagement in the neighbourhood 

Hen. \ have relations residing hereabouts. 

Sip. Whom you've just arrived in England to visit, eh ? 

Hen. My ship has been three years on the India station. (Aside.) How the deuce shall 
I get rid of this inquisitive fellow! My aunt Grigson must be arrived ! 

Sip. Your relations visit, of course, their neighbours, at Hunsdon Castle ? 

Hen. I really can’t say ! My uncle purchased his property during my absence. 

Sip. Purchased it ?— Young man! if you respect yourself, never talk of buying a seat — 
unless in Parliament. The ancestors of the Hunsdons gave a dejeuner @ la fourchette at 
their castle to William the Conqueror, on his landing from Normandy. 

Hen. The more sneaks —y ! 

Sip. Sneaks —sir!— The Earl of Hunsdon is the most considerable man, and his castle 
the most considerable castle, in this part of the country. 

Hen. With all my heart! They may be the Elephant and Castle, for what I care to the 
contrary. (Aside.) How shall I shake the fellow off ? 

Sip. (seizing him by the button.) Between friends (Henny shows surprise) — that is, 
between acquaintances — I’m come here to organise the dear Countess’s private theatricals ! 
As if all theatricals were not private enough in these days, the drama gives herself the airs 
of retiring into private life, enjoying her ofium cum dignitate, and so forth ! 

Hen. Come, come, if steam have done up the mazi, don’t let us blow up the stage. 
em., book that for the Castle. In short, I’m here 
to enjoy a month's shooting and rehearsals. We men about town are entitled to quarter 
ourselves nine months of the twelve in country-houses. Last autumn I'd a touch at the 

heasants of forty-two noblemen and gentlemen’s seats (Houses of Lords and Commons), 

twixt Alnwiek Castle and St. Michael’s Mount. 

Hen. (aside.) Would he were safe at either |! The old lady will be out of patience. 

[A window o; , Mas, GRiGson appears, and retreats on secing Sirrett. 
My aunt, by Jupiter ! 

Sip. That dear fanciful ‘creature, Lady Hunsdon, brings down some new craze with her 
every season from town ; the last new folly in vogue — guano —the Polka—.the unknown 
tongues — teetotalism — capering or vapouring for the million — mesmerism —hydropathy ! 
This year, she is all for theatricals. — The dear creature has turned decidedly blue. — 

Hen. A curious complexion for an angel ! 

Sip. In fashionable parlance, my dear fellow, a blue means any literary lady who is not 
deep read. 


Sip. (aside.) Not so bad for a snob | 


{A aarviaee heard without, and crash. 
pee ! Bellamont, for a thousand !| — Carried off a post. — Needs must, when a school-boy 
rives. 

Lord B. (without.) Give them their heads, and be hanged to ye ! — Easy, easy ! 

Enter Lorp Be_tamont, (R.) — dressed in the extreme of the slang fashion, cutling 
thro’ a crowd of stable boys. 

Lord B. Out of the way, rascals !— Where the deuce has this marmozet of my lady 
mother’s hid himself ? — Oh, there you are, Sippet ! How are you ? (ertends a finger). 

Sip. (greeting him eagerly.) Not hurt, I hope? 

Lord B. Not 1! — Hard as nails. Expected though to have been brought to you in pieces 
like a dissected map. I vow to God, all the old women ’twixt this and our shop, made it 
a point to trust themselves under my horses’ feet —to the imminent peril of — 

Sip. Their lives ?— 

Lord B. No, mine ! — I suppose somebody picked ’em up. We'll enquire as we go back. 
My team has so much a will of its own, there was no stopping to ask idle questions. 

Hen. (aside.) A pretty specimen, truly, of the rising youth of Britain ’— A diamond 
edition of the slang on —a monkey miniature of man ! — 

Lord B. (aside to Sivret showing Henry.) Your fellow, I presume ? — Queer cut of a 
livery !— Moses, of course ! — . 

Sip. (aside). No, an Indian curiosity, I picked up in the train ! 

Lord B. (walking round Henry.) Singular animal, upon my soul; not in bad condition 
tho’ to have been fed on currie and kibaubs! 

Sip. (drawing him away.) My dear Bell., hadn't we better be going ? 

Hen. (restraining himself.) ’T were beneath the dignity of a man to inflict chastisement 
on a school-boy ! 

Sip. (aside to Lonp B.) Don't push the joke too far, — he’s going on a visit to a gentle- 
man who resides near the Castle. 

Lord B. Pas possible! We've nothing of the genus gentlemen residing within a dozen 
miles of the castle! Of the genus snob, there’s an old fellow, named Grigson — 

Sip. (interrupting.) Hush, ’tis his uncle ! 

Lord B. could have wagered the balance of my book on the Derby, they were of the 
same stock. 

Hen. His book, when he ought to be in his spelling-book ! Playing on the turf, when he 
should be playing at marbles ! 

Lord B. (taking off his hat, and approaching Henny, with mock respect). May I take the 
liberty of enquiring, sir, whether your venerable uncle is aware of your being out ? 

Hen, 'Tis a pity but your tutor were, my young highflyer, and let me tell you— [threatens 

Sippet comes between them. 

Sip. Now, my dear fellow!— my dear Bell! Remember, we are waited for at the castle. 
(Drags him away.) 

Lord B. (resisting and turning towards Henny.) Take my advice, sir! — Deposit at 
your uncle's, the bad habits in which you at present indulge. Reform your tailor’s bills, 
sir, and drop the Bengal tiger as soon as you can ! — 

Henry és about to rush upon him — secs Mas. GriGson at the window, motioning him 
to desist. 

Hen. This is not to be borne !— 

Lord B. Bear, sir, and forbear, like a bear as you are. 

“ Sip. Bell, Bell! (Points of) Those fellows are pulling at the mouths of your horses, as 
ue ve 

Lord B. (shouting.) Hillo! there !— Let go the horses this moment !—Let me only 
catch you, and I'll — 

(Exeunt Lorp B. and Sip., R. — shouting. 
[Mrs. Gricson closes the window. 

Hem: At last !— But what can the old lady mean by interfering ? The little whipper- 
snapper deserved that I should break every bone in his skin, if indeed his delicate skin 
bones in it. (Carriage heard) Wark !—there they go!—1I owe him some gratitude for 
ridding me of my stickfast of a fellow traveller. 


Enter Mas. Gricson, from the Inn, cautiously. 


No breakers ahead, my dear aunt, the coast is clear. 

Mrs. G. (meeting him.) Warry, my dear Harry! (Ezamining him.) Bless your dear 
heartalive ! How well you're looking. Why you've — like a weed since we parted at 
caeee. seven years ago !— Come, come, give me a kiss, my lad, as you did then. (They 
embrace. 

Hen. Ever the same kind soul ! 

Mrs. G. I'm not grown a fine lady. tho’ some folks fancy themselves fine gentlemen. 

Hen. (shaking hands.) Still a plain spoken-sailor, and your nate nephew ! 

Mrs. G. Now that’s hearty !— That's what I call English! No two sides to that. 
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Hen. But in pity to my curiosity, dear aunt, tell me why did you afford your p ion to 


that saucy boy ? — ey 

Mrs. G. Wouldn't it better become you, Harry, to inquire why, after hurrying you home 
from India to complete the match with — cousin Nelly, resolved on when you were both 
babies, I insisted on your meeting me here on the sly (a rendyvoo, as the French call it), 
instead of proceeding openly to Hollyhock Lodge ? — 

Hen. The orders f received from you on landing at Portsmouth, certainly surprised me. 
But I obeyed them, as those of my superior officer. : ; 

Mrs. G. Your best chance, I can tell you, of obtaining your cousin Nelly and her 
50,000/. ! — 

Hen. Surely my uncle’s promises — , 

Mrs. G. Your uncle, child !— (1 don’t mean to alarm you) —is one of the craziest old 
gentlemen at present loose out of a strait waistcoat ! 

Hen. Gracious Heavens ! . , : 

Mrs. G. So long as Jeremy Grigson was a sober, painstaking, wholesale stationer in 
Gracechurch-street, he was a credit to his family and the city of London. But that unlucky 
mayoralty of his cousin Snookham’s was the undoing of him. He couldn't bear to stay in 
the city and hear him called Sir Gregory, and Ae — plain Jeremiah! — d 

Hen, Such, then, was the motive of his retiring from business to his native town of Old- 
field ? 

Mrs. G. That, —and inheriting his country seat. _ : 2 

Hen. Country seat !— Now, my dear aunt! A staring red-brick house in the middle of 
a grass plot, like a lobster garnished with parsley, standing behind iron gatesin the market- 
place !— own brother to a preparatory school ! ; y 

Mrs. G. No matter !— We lived as merry in it as crickets in an oven! Jeremy Grigson 
was leading man of the corporation; apd might have lived and died there respected, like 
his father before him ; — but, as the plague would have it, he got acquainted, last election, 
with a great lord, who turned out a great humbug; and did him out of his interest in the 
cone. with a sort of cousin-come-over-me that might have coaxed the mischief out of a 
crocodile | — 

Hen. Lord Hunsdon, of course ! 

Mrs. G. From that day to this, your poor uncle’s head has been running wild about earls 
and countesses—coronets and supporters —or, argent, gules, and fess —as if he'd been 
brought up a herald painter, 

Hien. Poor old gentleman | 

Mra. G. But that is not the worst! He goes and gives a mint of money for Hollyhock 
Lodge (only because, from its drawing-room windows, you see the chimnies smoking of 
Hunsdon Castle) and lets our comfortable mansion in the market-place to Ephraim Cogit, 
Lord Hunsdon’s cunning steward. If his poor old father, the attorney, could only rise 
from his grave in Oldfield church-yard — if he could only rise from his grave ! — 

Hen. But surely you find your lawns and shrubberies pleasanter than the market-place ? 

Mrs.G. NotI! I can’t abide them! People must be lord and lady born, to put up with 
such grumphy solitude! When we retired from business, to live genteel at Oldfield, how I 
did miss the pleasant cheerful rumble of Gracechurch-street! As to Hollyhock Lodge, 
Harry, ’twixt you and me, the stillness of the country makes my ears sing ! 

Hen. But my cousin Ellen’s society ? 

Mrs. G. Will not long be mine. Her father is bent on marrying her among the fine 

entlemen at Hunsdon Castle. He wants to make a ladyship o’ poor Nelly !— Bless you! 
e might as well attempt to make a lady of me. 

Hen. Has he quite forgotten, then, his engagements with myself ? 

Mrs. G. Out of sight, out of mind! He remembers you only as a little middy, who used 
to tie crackers to his pigtail! Jeremy Grigson has not set eyes on you these seven years, 
and don’t expect you home for half-a-dozen more. 

Hen. So, 80, my good uncle Jeremy! This is the value of your word. 

Mrs. G. But be guided by me, Harry, and we'll give him a quip for his pro (as his father, 
the attorney, used to say). Since he fancies you still safe in India, make your appearance 
at Hollyhock Lodge as some great lord, instead of a Lieutenant of Her Majesty's ship the 
Artaxerxes, and I warrant you, he will snap you up, as a gudgeon does a worm. 

Hen, As if he would not recognise his own nephew. 


This is the style throughout. We will say nothing about Lord Hunsdon, 
& pompous ex-cabinet minister, who is “ in diffs,” and is “ bubbled” out of his 
own borough in the last scene by his agent — but proceed to extract the 
best scene in the play, the conversation between Mr. and Mrs. Grigson. 


ACT II. Scene 1.—A drawing-room, with books and musical instruments, at Hollyhock 
Lodge, opening to a lawn. ELLEN discovered reading on a sofa. 


Enter Mrs. GRricson. 


Mrs. G. Still at your studies, child? For full two hours have you been poring over that 
= poetry-book ! 

“il. 1 took up a book, mamma, to beguile the time of your absence. 
1 am at your orders. 

Mrs.G. Then go and make yourself fit to be seen ; — for we’ve company coming ;—a 
young gentleman, coming to court a certain young lady. 

Eu. If you mean me, dear mamma, | have neither heart nor hand to dispose of. 

Mrs. G. (patting her on the back.) Your mother's girl, every inch of you! I knew my 
Nelly would not imitate her father’s nonsensicalities about lords and ladies ; — fine things 
enough at a coronation! But folks ain’t always processioning through doorways, to make 
precedence of such mighty consequence. 

Ell. (aside.) To what can she allude so warmly ? 

Mrs. G. Rank, child, like water, must find its level; and those who lose their time in 
trying to make rivers run up hill, deserve to lie drowned at the bottom, 

El. Believe me, I have no undue pretension to the pomps of life. 

Mrs.G. To be sure not ! no more than your mother before you. ’Tis not my own Nelly 
would turn her back on her cousin Harry, ’cause he’s only a poor lieutenant. 

Ell. Not on that account. But I trust he thinks as little of meas I of him. 

Mrs.G. As if he were likely to forget the kiss you gave him at parting, eight years ago, 
last Candlemas. 

Ell. (aside.) If 1 had only courage to confide to her my engagement to Rivers ! — 

Mrs. G. Now, look ye here, Nelly. 

Ell. (looking out.) My father ! dear mamma. 

Mrs.G. Psha! Well, step into the shrubbery for'a few minutes, my dear, while I’ve a 
bit o° talk with him (aside), for kittens should never see the old cats come to the scratch. 

[£rit ELLEN, Cc. into the garden. 


(Lays it down.) 


Enter GRiGs8on, pompously, t. 


Grig. Ha! my lady fair! (as Lord Hunsdon would say,) so soon returned from your 
drive ? 

Mrs. G. Soon, Mr.G. ! — Why it’s three o’clock 

Grig. (looking at his watch.) God bless my soul ! 
the corporation of Oldfield. 

Mrs. G. Then they'll have to wait, I can tell them, ‘for the horses are baiting. — Ah! G., 
when = were settled in your father’s comfortable house in the Market Place, no need of 
coach-horses every time you had a bit of business at the town-hall! If I were you, when I 
cut the house I was born in, I would have cut the corporation. 

Grig. Cut the corporation ? On the eve of the election? Mrs.G., you are a wag ! 

Mrs.G. You are.to give a lift again, I suppose, to my Lord Hunsdon’s candidate ? 

Grig. (chuckling.) Perhaps I am. 

Mrs.G. Jeremy Grigson, you are an old gander. 

Grig. (chuckling.) Mrs: G., as 1 said before, you are a wag ! 

Mrs.G. ( furious.) Not too old though, to be caught with chaff !—Squandering your 
time, your money, and your credit on a pack of strangers !— What is Lord Hunsdon’s can- 
didate to you, | should like to know ? 

Grig. (squeaks.) Oh, nothing ! Lord Hunsdon’s candidate is nothing to me — nothing ! 
— Ho! ho! ho !~— nothing ant nobody. 

Mrs. G. Yes, I will tell you what he is. Some ruined honourable, who wishes to hide 
behind the Speaker’s gown from the sheriff ’s officers. 

Grig. Mrs. G., you are a wag ! 


And at four, I've an appointment with 





Mrs. G. Or some mean place-hunter, who wants to play at cat’s cradle with ministers, 
from the opposition benches. 

Grig. (angry.) Mrs.G.! (Alters his tone.) You are a wag! 

Mrs. G. Or some ape with a riband across its shoulder, that would fain thrust Jeremy 
Grigson’s paw iuto the fire, to secure its chesnuts. 

Grig. ( furious.) Mrs. G., you are— I won't say what you are! 

Mrs.G. Why 1am a plain speaker of plain sense;—the wisdom handed down from 
one old woman to another, since the days of mother Eve,—and worth whole libraries of 
dictionary-flourish ! 

Grig. And if, madam, this future member for Oldfield, whom it is your pleasure to dis- 
parage, were neither more nor less than — (assumes Lord HuNspon’s attitude) — the man 
it is pe bounden duty to honour and obey,— I said honour and obey, Mrs. Grigson,—what 
should you say then ? 

os G. That it was my duty to honour and obey a numskull !— You, a parliament man ? 
— You ? 

Grig. Why not, pray ? 

Mrs. G. Bettter find out why! What in the name of goodness, or badness, ever put 
such a— (slaps him on the back)—But you are joking with me, G. | — you are only joking |! 

Grig. (solemnly.) Madam, I am not a wag! 

Mrs.G. (stoutly.) Jeremy Grigson | — let us come toa right understanding! Are—you 
— going to contest the representation of Oldfield ? 

Grig. (bows formally.) 

i f. “By uniting your interest with Lord Hunsdon’s — and spending your own 
money ?— 

Grig. 1 am about, madam, to offer myself to the suffrages of the free and independent 
electors of Oldfield — (vide advertisement.) 

Mrs. G. This man will bring my grey hairs in sorrow to a wig ! 

Grig. Mrs.G., I hope you wont deny Catz are a wag ? (chuckles.) 

Mrs. G. Or you, that you are a lunatic! Why, in Gracechurch-street you had not nous 
enough to get through your business in the shop without my finger in the pie ; — and now, 
you fancy you can manage the affairs of the nation !—(GRiGson represses his desire to 
reply) — And when you see 568 honourable gentlemen — (trumps, I suppose — as they are 
picked out of the whole pack) — contriving to keep the country in hot water from one end 
of the year to the other, you must needs add your pig-headedness to theirs, in order to— 
(shoves him.) — Go along with you, you foolish old man !— You have been making game of 
me all this time !— 

Grig. Have you quite done, Mrs. G. ?— Quite sure, ma’am, that you have quite done ? 
Now, listen to me. — I rise to explain! In the first place, did you ever hear the Countess of 
aera 5 address her liege lord in the way you presume to adopt towards your unfortunate 

usband ? 

Mrs. G. What need have plain Darby-and-Joan folks, like you and me, to take pattern 
by earls and countesses, ’twixt whom there is a fence of buckram and whalebone as thick as 
London Wall? — Did not we slave together like a pair of horses in the same yoke, Jeremy 
Grigson, to put money into the same till? Did net we— 

Grig. (stopping her.) Madam, madam! if the servants should be at the door ! — 

Mrs. G. And if they should—do ye think they’d hear nothing worse through the keyholes 
at Hunsdon Castle ?— 

Grig. That a woman on the eve of becoming Lady Grigson, should be so callous to the 
decorums of life ! 

Mrs.G. Eh ?—What ?— Lady Grigson ? — (he bows) — Bethlem is not strong enough to 
hold him | —(curtseys.) —My humble service to you, Sir Jeremiah Grigson, knight, — 
member of parliament, — and non compos ! 

Grig. What do you mean, pray, by knight ?— A knighthood, madam, smells of the city a 
mile off !— Sheriff of London —men in armour — Old Bailey — white gloves—and the 
tolling of the bell of St. Sepulchre !— A knighthood !| — Faugh ! 

Mrs.G. You have widened your swallow to a baronetcy, have you, among the Lord 
Grizzles of Hunsdon Castle? All I know is, that the first time you had to call your cousin 
Snookham Sir Gregory, the word had liked to have choked you. 

Grig. ( forcing a laugh.) Choked me !—Ho! ho! ho! —hi! hi! hi!— Mrs. G. you area 
very great wag! 

Mrs.G. 1am half out of my wits at your folly !— going to ruin yourself, horse, foot, and 
dragoons, in order to make yourself 4 warming-pan for the Earl of Hunsdon | 


Enter E.ven, hastily, from the garden, with a letter. 


Ell. There is the strangest gentleman in the garden, mamma, who begged me to deliver 
this letter to my father. 
Mrs. G. (aside.) Harry |~—as sure as a gun ! — (aloud, pointing to Gricson.) Well, my 
dear, there he stands ! (ELLEN delivers the letter. 
Grig. How does my little Ellen this morning ?—(aside)—I think that is Lord Hunsdon’s 
way of doing the paternal ?— ten degrees below freezing point !— (opens the letter.)—A pe- 
tition, I dare say, from one of my future constituents at Oldfield | — 
[ELLEN and Mrs. Griason talk eagerly in dumb show, looking out into the garden. 
(reads) —“ Henry Grigson !""—my nephew, the lieutenant !—I was in hopes he was 
climbing pagodas at Hong Kong ! — (reads) —“* My dear uncle!’ — hum !—hum!— 
** commend to your well-known hospitality’ — confound his impudence ! —“ An old mess- 
mate of mine’ — Messmate ?— vulgar dog !— the very word savours of pigtail and a horn- 
»ipe ! —“ an old messmate of mine ” — Hilloa !— what’s here ?—“ Lord Algernon Fitz- 
Bsc ?—son of ’’— Harry Grigson’s messmate a lord !— Who'd ever have thought it !— 
*‘ son of the Marquis of Plantagenet |” — Bless my soul and body !—‘“ the Marquis of —”’ 
— (loud) Who brought this letter ? (Kings the bell violently, L. 
Mrs. G. Flustrated out of your wits by a single sheet of paper ?— You, who used to handle 
reams of foolscap with perfect composure! ( Laughs.) 
Grig. Mrs. G.!— 
Mrs.G. A = fellow you will be for the reading of a bill in parliament ! 
Grig. Will you hold your confounded nonsense! (Reads agitated.) 


Enter SPnracGs in a fine livery. 


( Laughs.) 
The Marquis of — 


Who brought this letter ? 

=. Ee dun know sur ! 

rig. (reading.) “ Lord Algernon Fitz ——’’ What's the fellow staring at ?— Send the 

butler here ! 

Spr. Fes, sur. 

Ell. (who has been pulling him by the sleeve.) Dear papa! 
garden, waiting for an answer. 
‘ Grig. Lord Algernon waiting in the garden of my humble abode? Let me hasten to —— 

oing.) 
“ae. G. (pulling him back.) Now G. When you know you've an appointment in 
the oa of Oldfield, at four o’clock!— Let me receive the gentleman! (S/ifles a 
‘augh.) 
‘ Crig. You do the honours of Hollyock Lodge to the son of the Marquis of Plantagenet! 
going.) 

Mrs.G. But the corporation, my dear ? 

Grig. Curse the corporation ! 

Mrs. G. What! on the eve of the election ? 

Grig. ( furious.) Mrs. G. 

Mrs. G. (curtseying.) Lady G.—if your Baronetship pleases ! 

Ell. The gentleman seems tired of waiting, papa, —for here he comes. 


(Exit Spuaces, L. 
The gentleman is in the 


Enter Henry, as Lord Algernon, in a slang costume. 


_Grig. (Semiey-) Your re very obedient humble servant ! (aside.) What a 
—— ooking young man ! (aloud.) I scarcely know how sufficiently to apologize to 
your lordship — 

Hen. Confound your apologies! (aside.) Neither my uncle nor Ellen entertain the least 
suspicion ! 

Mrs. G. (aside) Well! —he has done it handsome ! (aside to Eten.) Did not I tell you 
there was a smart young man coming ? 

Ell. (aside to Mrs. G.) I never saw so strange a person ! 

Mrs.G. (aside to Evian.) Strange? Why he is the very moral of that littie hop-o-my- 
oo young Senos, magnified in an aromatic microscope ! 

cl. One feels indulgent towards the aifectations of a schvool-boy, who plays at dandy as h 
would play at leapfrog. ” ie ee 
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Grig. (bowing.) 1 trast your lordship enjoyed a pleasant voyage home, and journey 
hither ? 

Hen, No! ~—demned disagreeable! My voyage was by land —- my journey, by steam ; — 
no great shakes, though the deuce of a rattle. (dooks round.) Curious little mousetrap of a 
villa you have got here ? we 

Grig. (bowing.) We do not presume to rival, my lord, the halls of your lordship’s an- 
cestors | — 

Mrs. G. (aside, laughing.) The halls of his ancestors! To be sure, they did belong to 
the etationer’s hall. (aloud.) Mr. G. — you don't introduce me to your friend ?— 

Grig. (ke her back. — aside.) A moment, my dear! 1 can't call to mind exactly, 
how Lord Hunedon hitches in the Countess on these occasions. (aloud.) | presume to 
present to your lordship's attention — 

Hen. Better half,eh ? Fine woman! (Nods.) (Mrs. Gricson curtseys with mock reve- 
rence.) Many a time, on board of the Artaxerxes, has Harry beguiled the watch, by talking 
to me about his kind aunt Grigson. 

Mrs. G. (naturaily.) Bless your dear honest heart. 

Grig. (shocked.) Mrs.G! 

Hen. And the charms of his pretty cousin ! 

( Looks round at ¥.iLen, who is seated near the window, C. 

Grig. Ay, by the way !— Ellen, my love! 

Let me introduce you to — 

Ell. (curtseying coldly.) 1 have already made Lord Algernon’s acquaintance. 

Hen. (aside,) She's vastly pretty! (aloud.) Yes, old gentleman ! I met your daughter 
in the garden, taking the shine out of the roses. 

Mrs. G. (aside) Lord love him ! how well he does it! — Would not any one swear he 
was born alord! (loud, curtseying.) 1 hope, my lord, your lordship means to stay and 
take potluck with us to day. (Crosses to L. to Henry. 

Grig. Potluck ! — That woman will be the death of me! May I hope for the honour of 
welcoming your lordship to my humble board ? (Goes up to ELLEN, R. 

Hen. Stay dinner ? — Of course. 

Tries to enter into conversation with Lian, who shows signs of disgust. 


(ELLEN approaches. 


Enter SPRaaes, i. 
Spr. The Countess of Hounsdin and Lady Mary Roughhorse. 
Grig. God bless my soul ! 
Enter the Cocnress and Lapy Mary, t. 
Cou. My dear Mrs. Grigson ! 
Mrs. G. (to her formally.) 1am proud to see your ladyship at Hollyhock Lodge, for the 
first time these twelve months | [ELLEN welcomes Lavy Mary. 
Cou. Is it so long ? 


Grig. (bowing.) That is—every month of your ladyship’s absence, counts for twelve ! 
Cou. Bravo, Mr. Grigson! Positively the only copy of Sir Charles Grandison now ex- 
tant. Pray let me introduce his friend, Captain Sippet, to you. (looks round.) But where 


& Sippet * 
Lady M. 1 sent him back to the carriage with Fido — who was following us in. 
he comes ! 


But here 


Enter Sivpet with a lap-dog under his arm. 


Sip. The dear little treasure would not hear of being left behind —so } complied with 
his wishes. [ Bows to the GRIGSONS. 

Grig. (obsequiously.) Any friend, or any \ap-dog of the Countess of Hunsdon’s, will 
always be most welcome, sir, to Hollyhock Lodge ! 

Cou. Thank you, thank you, Mr. Grigson! But Captain Sippet knows my orders are 
imperative. (7o Sirret, peevishiy.) You are stifling the poor little fellow. (Fondles it.) 
Since you have chosen to bring him here, pray go and take him a turn on the lawn! 

[mew Sipper to the garden. Lavy Many, Evien, and Henry laugh as he passes the sofa. 

ut I must not neglect the object of my visit. Lord Hunsdon and myself, my dear madam, 
hope for the honour of your company to-morrow, to witness the first rehearsal of our private 
theatricals ! 

Grt. Your ladyship and bis lordship are all goodness — 

Mrs. G. (interposing.) But all the same, we can’t come ! 
the house. 

Gri. (interrupting.) That \s a young — ' 

Cou. \stopping him.) Iknow it, 1 know it! 1am quite aware of it! 

Gri. (aside.) Bless me, how these lords and ladies know all about each other's affairs ! 
I verily believe there's an electric telegraph always at work among ‘em ! 

Cou. You must bring him with you to the castle. My friend Captain Sippet tells me he 
will be a charming addition to our party! But I do not see him, — or your daughter ? 

Mrs. G. (nudging her to turn round.) ‘The young folks have got together, yonder, as 
thick as thieves! (Counrnss looks round to the sofa.) 

Gri, Mrs. G. you forget yourself | 

Cou. 1 see — 1 see !— a family love affair !— A very suitable connexion ! 

Gri. Suitable ?— You do we a thousand times too much honour. — If I might presume 
to — 

(Mus. Guicson beckons Henny and ELten, who advance. V.avy Mary following. 

Cou. Miss Grigson, my dear, 1 am charmed to see you in such good looks! ( 
Henny fn a patronising manner, and examines him through her glass, aside.) What a per- 
fection of a tiger t 

Mre. G. (aside to Gui.) Her ladyship is struck all of a heap ! 

Grig. (aside to Mus. G.) No wonder ;—she don’t see such a young nobleman every day 
of the week ! 

Cou, (to Henny.) To judge from appearances, young man, you must have spent a great 
part of your life fu India ’ — 

Hen. (half aside.) To judge from appearances, old lady, you must spend a great portion 
of yours at Coventry ! 

Cou. Coventry ?— Really, Mr. Grigson, this nephew of yours — 

Mrs. G, and Hen. Nephew ? 

Gri. Your ladyship, if 1 may presume to say so, is under a mistake! This young gen- 
tleman — nobleman — I should say — 

Mrs. G. Bless your heart, ‘tis my Lord Algernon Fitz-Urse. 

Cou. Lord Algernon Fitz-Urse ? 

Gri. Second son of the Most Noble the Marquis of Plantagenet. 
‘ Cou. ante Henry's Aand.) Then you are son to the most intimate friend I have in 

ne world! 

Hien. (aside.) The deuce lam! " 

Cou, My dear, dear Lord Algernon. (aside.) And his elder brother is in a decline !— 
What a fortunate coincidence! (aloud.) Here Mary—Mary, my dear child, where are you ? 
(hase Many advances.) Let me make you acquainted, my love, with the son of our dear 

ady Plantagenet ! 

Lady M. We have already had a good laugh together, mamma,—the best way of making 
an acquaintance. 

Cou. How little we thought, in closing our letter yesterday, to the dear Marchioness, we 
were on the eve of an introduction so interesting to all parties ! 

Mrs. G. (aside.) Here's a pretty kettle of fish ! 

Lady M. Do you see any likeness, mamma, between Lord Algernon and his sister, Lady 
Clara? [The Counress examines him through her glass. 

Hen. (aside.) She's out with ber quadrant, end taking an observation ! 

Cou. A resemblance about the eyes! Angpray, my dear Lord Algernon, how is 
your st uncle, the bishop ? 

Hen. (aside.) What shall I say now? (aloud.) Why—at our last flare-up, the bishop 
Was voted a trifle too strong. 

Cou. Strong | 

Hien. ayn too . 

a Thanks to Tractarianism, I was afraid his lordship's see was becoming a 
y- 
Hen. 1 don't know about his lordship’s see ; but it blew great guns in ours t’other day, 


in the Bay of Biscay | 
Com. 1 ha! ba! (aside to Lapy Mary.) Why don’t you laugh, child? His brother 
you write to him, pray tell him that his old friend my 


A young man is staying in 


(Laughs. 


is in a decline! (aloud.) When 
father, Lord Clantagget, is to have the vacant thistle 


pws to | 








ide.) A thistle ? that sounds as if he were an old donkey !— (aloud) — I can only 
say, knowingly) that I wish he may get it! 
Cou. Lady i? Ha! ha! ha! ha! All the charming sprightliness of my friend, Lady 
Plantagenet ! 


Mrs. G. (aside.) Go it, my boy, — keep up the steam ! 

Com. You positively must return with us to Hunsdon Castle! We cannot think of leaving 
you here! 

Hen. Keauingchor already ?— I have only just got into port ! 

Gri. We possibly part with your lordship on such short notice. (aside to ELLEN.) 
Why don’t you say something civil, child! — her.) 

Cou. Lord Hunsdon will be distracted when he finds you have neglected us for Holly- 
hock Lodge. (aside to Lavy Many.) Do not let him slip through your fingers. (pushes 
her.) 

Hen. (between Even and Lapy Mary, sings.) ‘ How happy could I be with either.”— 

Cou. Charming tenor ! Mrs. Gricson laughs. 

Hen. (glancing at the Countess.) “‘ Were t’other dear charmer away.” 

Gri. Indeed, my dear lord, you must not leave us ! 

Mrs. G. Nay! Since we shall all meet together to-morrow at the play acting, (¢o Henry,) 
go, by all means, my lord —stand on no ceremony with us. — : 

Hen. (to the Countess.) Well, then, since you're so pressing, (buttoning his coat) here 
goes. 

All this ends in the mock nobleman marrying the countess’s daughter — 


the peer, her father, and all the family being deceived by such barefaced 
vulgarity into considering him a real nobleman, “ whose eldest brother is in 
a consumption,” And this Mrs. Gore calls a comedy of the Farquhar and 


George Colman school ! 
As no one heard the epilogue on the first night, amidst the roar of dis- 
approbation which accompanied the fall of the curtain, we will quote it for 


the edification of our readers. 
EPILOGUE. 


BY MRS. NISBETT. 
Holding an open letter in her hand. 


‘* Prepare me for the University ?”’ 
Cram for an honour ?— No, by Jove! not I! 
(Crumples and flings away the letter. 
What if a hundrum sires, or theirs before ’em, 
Achiev'd like Trojans the Pons Asinorum ? 
To-day, school’s up !— We've done with stale old Illion, 
Learning is now mere physic for the million ! 
E‘en the fifth form has cut both sage and poet : — 
We all are out, — and all our mothers know it ! 
London, dear London, with its thousand charms, 
Smiles in my face, and courts me to its arms | 
What if I try the Household’s bright Brigade ? 
Dazzle at levees, — conquer —on parade ; — 
Astound the park — prate about “ one of us,’’"— 
And swell the “‘ Bravos ” of the Omnibus ? — 
Victim to starch, —to all the sex, a Nero, — 
My tiger's prey, —my valet’s slave —and hero ! 
At Epsom, Ascot, Newmarket, of course, 
Eager to stake * my kingdom for a horse !” 
Or, when at Cowes our modern Nelsons anchor, 
And furl, with snow-white hands, the jib and spanker, 
To brave, amid the gallant R. Y. C’s, 
Three tedious weeks, the bottle and the breeze ! 
Or what if, sober’d, cash and courage spent, 
I vex the drowsy ear of parliament ? 
My empty head with streaming locks supplied, — 
Locks — et preterea nihil, — Young England’s pride ! 
On sugar-duties show my vote invincible, 
And siun them with “ the voluntary principle?” 
Or should it chance — 
Enter Mrs. Humsy, calling —~ 
Hist, Mrs. Nisbett !_—Pray, 
Less of yourself, and something of the play ! 
Can’t you contrive, ma’am, to edge in a word 
About the /ady blushing for the lord ! 
Your scruples, and the writer’s, — who have thus 
Assumed a garment so indecorous ? 
Mrs. Nispetr. “ Ciap-rrap!”’ the friends around me know how fervent’s 
The zeal of both their very humble servants. 
And though our sex’s diffidence, awhile 
Hath been abjur’d, to cheat them of a smile, 
Still will their generous hearts protection ory 
Whene’er—where'er—a woman takes the field ! 
So shall our future efforts fitly show 
Our gratitude, —— 
Mrs. Humsy. And yield them Quip Pro Qvo! 


THE LAST NEW NOVEL. 


Chapman and Hall, Strand. 

Chapman and Eleoate, Sunday Times Office. 
Cleave, Shoe Lane. 

Dugdale, Holywell Street. 

The Wandering Jew. Henry Wilson, Bond Street. 

Le Juif Errant. Par Eugene Sue. Thomas, Finch Lane. 


A rare and goodly collection of publishers, certainly ! The “ Mysteries of 
Paris”—its Newgate stories, its pot-house debaucheries, its obscene miscel- 
lanies, have been hitherto left in this country to booksellers of the most dis- 
reputable class, who by shifting names, and obscure out-of-the-way pub- 
lishing places, have been able to-escape the hired informers of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice. But Boz has gone to Milan, and Messrs, Chap- 
man and Hall, assisted by Mr. Heath, feel themselves compelled to find him a 
successor in Eugene Sué ; and therefore they are now publishing the “ Mys- 
teries of Paris” in an “adapted” edition. Flushed with the success of this, 
we presume, their first insight into the obscene-book trade, they have com- 
menced “The Wandering Jew” by the same author, hot and fresh as it comes 
out of the author's oven in Paris. 

Now we quarrel not with Messrs. Cleave, et id genus omne ; they know no 
better—or if they do, they would rather perhaps seek the worse; but 


The Wandering Jew. 
The Wandering Jew. 
The Wandering Jew. 
The Wandering Jew. 
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Messrs. Chapman and Hall should learn that they have a character to lose, 
as the publishers of Mr. Dickens's works, They should be told —and we 
will tell them —that their name to a book is a guarantee for its admission into 
respectable families, and that they are making foul use of that name, and 
grossly damaging that character, when they introduce such ry, pro- 
fanity, and obscenity to innocent English family firesides as these novels of 
this most abominable and unprincipled French writer, M. Sué. “Oh, but 
they are ‘adapted’ to English readers.” Adapted! How? Is the deism, the 
infidelity eradicated? Is page by page torn out or emasculated, that the 
profligacy of the lowest Parisian life may be hidden from the eyes of 
those who in their own pure circle, carefully guarded by parents and 
guardians, and brothers’ love, could know no wrong, nor even hear of it? 
Is it nothing to read of strumpets taken off the streets, and find their 


purity of mind praised and ennobled in exalted language, whose glorifi- 


cation should be reserved alone for the majesty and purity and unadulter- | 


ated simplicity of virtue? Is it nothing to read of countesses, and men of 
genius, and noblemen, and gentlemen keeping company with thieves and 


prostitutes, living with them in their noisome dens, drinking with them, | 


and in the very dunghill of their vices, seeking most assiduously for the 
pearl of price, the jewel of the soul, which turns out after all to be but the 
poor work of French sentiment! Shame on Messrs. Chapman and Hall! 
Let this be corrected by these decent tradesmen (for publishers are no more 
whatsoever their success), or let any book with their name appended to it 
be at once and for ever looked upon as branded by such an appendage —as 
unfit for perusal by any person wishing to be considered respectable. 

As for “ the Sunday Times,” what is done in a newspaper is more par- 
donable. They narrate fights, and races, and murders, and other public 
amusements of the day, and give us disgusting particulars of abominable 
cases, Every gentleman knows what they are, and can keep them out of his 
house if he choose; not so with a book published by Messrs, Chapman and 
Hall. We may as well, however, say, that the translation given in the 
newspaper is bald and bad. 

The first part of the “ Wandering Jew ” is before the public. It is like a 
scene in a ballet-— showy, imposing, unnatural, and thoroughly unintelligible. 
To English readers it seems very stupid, 
which he will fall. Romances and statistics seldom blend agreeably. 


a ee 


THE LAST NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


Travels in Southern Abyssinia, through the Country of Adal to the Kingdom of 


Shoa. By Charles Johnston, M.R.C.S. In 2 vols. 


Next to Robinson Crusoe, which has done more to recruit her Majesty’: 
navy than the thousand pressgangs which terrified Wapping and the Point 


during the war, there is no book so thoroughly exciting to the youthful 
mind as “ Bruce’s Travels in Abyssinia.” What the one is to the sea, that 
is the other to the land; and from Perouse to John Lander we know of no 
traveller who could not trace the early predilection for travelling which 
came over him as a boy to a perusal of “ Bruce’s Travels.” 


Such was the early study of the author whose travels we are now about 


to introduce to the readers of “ Hunt’s London Journal,” and who in his 
preface thus narrates the causes of his journeying : — 

To undertake this journey into Africa I resigned a valuable medical appointment in the 
East, and voluntarily assumed the character of an adventurer. My taste and prudence were 
questioned much at the time by my friends. Whether: the results of the ambition which 
prompted me to endeavour to be of service to others are, or are not, sufficient reward for 
the sacrifice | made, now depends upon the judgment of my reader. 

In 1840 I held the appointment of surgeon on board the iron armed steamer Phlegethon, 
on secret service, but presumed to be bound for the eastern coast of Africa or India. I had 
long entertained the idea of travelling in Africa, and determined to carry this into effect by 
resigning at the end of the voyage out, and returning to England by a road across that con- 
tinent. Accordingly, whilst in London, I prepared in some measure for the journey, by 
purchasing such instruments and outfit that I thought would be necessary. I also waited 
upon Captain Washington, then secretary of the Geographical Society, who entered 


warmly‘into my views, and introduced me to Captains Trotter, and Allen, who were about | 


to proceed upon the Niger expedition. 


In May 1841 the Phlegethon reached Calcutta, and my respected commander, the late 
lamented R. F. Cleveland, Esq., R. N., aware of my intention to travel, introduced me to 


several members of the Indian Government, who afforded me every facility to enable me to | 


| enter Africa from the coast opposite to Aden, and from whence a political mission, under 
| Captain Harris, was then on the eve of starting for the court of Shoa in Abyssinia. 


We have now fairly started our author off, 


of the natives, had opportunities of seeing them in domestic life, and under 
circumstances which rarely fall to the lot of African travellers, who, for the 
most part within our memory, seem to have chosen to go on their pilgrim- 
ages alone. 

Of the other travellers in Abyssinia since Bruce, who reached it through 
Egypt and along the Nile, the principal has been Mr, Salt, who started 
from Arkeeko, and had to make his way to Shoa, the central and Christian 
kingdom of Abyssinia, by a route through the Tigre country and the terri- 
tories held by the fierce Shanhali tribes. Dr. Johnston travelled with much 
greater advantage. Aden on the Arabian shore of the Red Sea is now a 


British possession, and a short sail of ten miles brings us over to Tajourah, | 


on the African shore, where our power is already known, and our influence 
acknowledged. From here to Shoa is about a six weeks’ journey for a 


caravan, through the country of Adal, but by a well-trodden route, fre- | 
quented by the slave merchants who supply Turkey and Arabia with negroes, | 


HUNT'S LONDON JOURNAL. 


The success of the “ Mysteries | 


of Paris” has made Sue, we think, aim at too high a scope of utility, from | orrors of some former traveller's statement respecting this place, the author 


| tells us of 


J. Madden and Co. * 


He is the pleasantest tra- | 
veller we have read since Bruce, and as he travels with a halifah or caravan | 


7 


| Along this route, Captain Harris and his mission had already travelled, and 
| it was to convey a supply of stores to Captain Harris's party at the capital 
| of Shoa, and to act as their guardian and supervisor on the road that Dr. 


Johnston now obtained a government commission from Aden, and about 
| 251. (100 dollars) for his expenses, 


Circumstances detained me in Aden nearly six weeks before I received the welcome inti- 
mation from Captain Haines, that he was about to forward to Shoa despatches and stores 
| for the use of the mission, and as he kindly offered to put them under my charge, I gladly 
availed myself of the ———— thus afforded me of commencing my journey most 
favourably as regarded both comfort and convenience ; every requisite for such an under- 
taking being provided for me that the friendly care and the long experience of C n 
Haines and the assistant political agent, C. J. Cruttenden, Esq., could suggest. Mr. Hat- 
chetoor, an active and intelligent agent, who had been appoiuted to transact all business 
with the chiefs connected with the transit of stores and despatches through the Adal coun- 
try, was also instructed to accompany me to Tajourah, a small seaport, on the opposite 
African coast, from whence the two proceeding kafilahs connected with the embassy had 
| started into the interior. A pores servant, named Antonio, who had been engaged to 
accompany me, hearing of the fate af three European soldiers oon to Captain 
Harris’s party, and who were killed during the night a few days’ journey in , and of the 
| still more recent murder of three of Mr. Hatchetoor’s native servants, when last he visited 
Tajourah, became so alarmed that he deserted ; perhaps fortunately for me, as I was thus 
spared the trouble and risk of engaging in any quarrels that might have arisen with the 
natives on his account. As presents and peace-offerings to the numerous petty chieftains of 
the various tribes of Dankalli, among whom my road Jay, I was provided with ten bags of 
rice, a large box containing several pieces of white and red calico, some figured chintz, and 
a few cotton handkerchiefs of every gaudy colour, besides an abundant supply of needles 
and paper, which constituted the material for minor gifts to be made to a more numerous 
class of supplicants, the women and inferior people. Our arrangements being completed, 
Mr. Hatchetoor and myself proceeded on board the brig-of-war Euphrates, commanded by 
Lieutenant John Young, of the Indian navy, who had received orders to convey us to 
Tajourah. We were no sooner on board than the anchor was weighed, and we started on 
our short voyage across the sea of Babel Mandeb. In consequente of the weak state of ms 
health, I remained on deck no longer than to witness our pone out of the beautiful an: 
commodious harbour called Back Bay, which extends to the westward of the low narrow 
isthmus, and nearly circular base of the extinct volcano raze of Aden. We arrived in sight 
of Tajourah by sunrise the next morning ; but it was not until nearly three o’clock in the 
afternoon that we anchored in front of that town. The sai!s being furled, a salute a 
guns was fired by the brig, but some time elapsed before any_notice was taken of the h r 
by the people on shore, a delay which was soon accounted for by Sulaun Ebin Mahommed, 
the sheik of the town, sending on board for some gunpowder to enable him to return the 
compliment. 


This was one of the sixteen reasons for not saluting Henry the Fourth, 
which the burgomaster of a town offered him, and of which he declared 
himself perfectly satisfied with the first. The negotiation fails at first 
through the grasping avarice of the Sultan of Tajourah. In correcting the 


CURIOUS ABYSSINIAN FOPPERY. 


Another error that demands a positive contradiction is the statement, that the fops of 
Tajourah are Soumaulee, with their hair stained red. One of the principal distinguishing 
characteristics between the Dankalli, by whom Tajourah is exclusively inhabited, and the 
Soumaulee of the -—e coast of the bay, is this custom among the latter people to change 
the natural colour of the hair by a solution of quicklime applied to it. Any Dankallidoing 
this would be certainly assassinated by his countrymen. 


The Euphrates now returned to Aden, and 


from Black Bay a joint report was immediately forwarded to Captain Haines by Lieu- 
tenant Young, and Mr. Hatchetoor, announcing the return of the brig, and the ill success 
that had attended their endeavours to forward the stores and ao to Shoa. Fortunately, 
I was not long permitted to remain at Steamer Point, off which the Euphrates was an- 
chored, for before noon of the same day we arrived, I received fresh instructions from 
Captain Haines to embark again in the evening, and proceed in company with the assistant 

olitical agent, C. J. Cruttenden, Esq., to Berberah, where the great annual fair was then 
cone held ; from which place it was arranged a native boat should be engaged to take that 
gentieman, his two servants, and myself back to®Tajourah ; Captain Haines rightly sup- 
posing that some little jealousy had been excited on the previous occasion by the appearance 
of the brig before the town, which (might have implied that compulsion would be resorted 
to, should the inhabitants refuse their required assistance to communicate, with the em- 
bassy in the interior. 

Berberah is situated on the same coast of the sea of Babel Mandeb, but about 130 miles 
to the eastward of Tajourah. It is remarkabie for having been a mart for the exchange of 
African and Asiatic products between the merchants of either continent, from the earliest 
antiquity. 

BERBERAH AND ITS FAIR. 


In the afternoon a party, consisting of A. Nesbitt, Esq., first lieutenant of the EuphratesJthe 
Purser, Mr. Powell, and myself, was formed for the purpose of more closely examining 
Berberah and its curiosities. One of the brig’s boats was ordered alongside, and we soon 
found eurselves carefully threading a winding course, amidst the numerous fleet of 8 
moored one-chane, grostes as we passed beneath their huge misshapen sterns, the 
joking salutations and laughing faces of numerous almé, or slave-girls, who crow the 
cabin windows, and the most striking features of whose dark. countenances were rows of 
nearly teeth. ‘The boat grounded about thirty yards from dry land, and we were to 
be carried upon the shoulders of the crew over a black qwuddy beach, being set down amidst 
heaps of dirt. The rotting debris of the sea and of the land, drift wood, loose spars, the bones 
| of animals, and excrements of man, formed a barrier of filth, over whieh it was impossible 
to choose a path, so we at once struck boldly across to the narrow entrance of what we 
imagined must be a street, and entered the town of Berberah. 
1 should suppose there were at least from four to five thousand huts placed closely toge- 
| ther, uniform in size and elevation, being generally of an oblong form, ut six feet broad, 
by nine feet in length, and five feet in height. They consis of a roof of mats, made of 
the doom palm leaf, or of a long dried grass, or else merely half-dried.skins badly preserved, 
stretched over the usual stick skeleton of a wigwam. ‘There was not much architectural 
display, for being all roof, they did not well admit of it. Nor does convenience appear to be 
saaeain in laying out streets, or even regular passages, only in so much, that a small spot 


on one side of the entrance of each hut is left vacant for imagined, 
and a succession of these sweet and pleasant places make a narrow lane, into which all 


doors open, and thus a convenient but dirty street is formed, by which alone the visitor is 
enabled to perambulate this justly celebrated aromatic yielding fair. 

The residences of the few foreign merchants, pri y Banians and Arabs, are 
exceptions to this general style in the construction of houses, and have some 
both to appearance and convenience, usually having mat walls to the height of or five 
feet, with a long slanting roof of grass securely fastened down by sticks of bamboo laid 
transversely. The entrance is a kind of hall, opening into the centre of a room at right 
angles, and which extends to the right and left, perhaps ten or twelve feet on each side; its 
breadth is about ten feet. Behind this room is another department of equal dimensio 


which serves as a store or warehouse, and one end, partitioned off by mats, contains the 
cluded inmates of the harem. 


urposes that may be 


AN AFRICAN ROTHSCHILD. 


The well-known Shurmalkee, or Allee Allee, his real name, is now upwards of fifty years 
old, tall, thin, with slightly stooping shoulders ; his face long, with small quickly moving 
eyes, and thin white beard. The only from the usual dress of his countrymen is 


| a white cotton cloth turban, a with the title of sheik, y assumed by 
those who can read the Koran, or have the pilgrimage fifteen 
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of twenty years since, Shurmalkee was chiefly instrumental in saving part of the crew of 
the Baglish brig, Mary Anne, then lying at anchor in the harbour of Berberah, which was 
attacked and burned during the night by the natives. He was himself wounded on the oc- 
casion, and the mate and three or four of the brig’s people murdered. The Indian govern- 
ment rewarded him munificently at the time for his generous interference ; and since then, 
finding him honest, intelligent, and grateful, they have always patronised him, allowing 
him in our eastern parts the privilege of a British subject, with liberty to hoist our flag in 
his bogalows. He f our native agent in all transactions with the Soumaulee inhabitants of 
Berberah and Zeila. By his industry and enterprise he has become the richest man along 
this coast; nor is there scarcely a prince or petty chief in the adjoining countries who is not 


indebted to this African Rothschild. 

Our travellers now dropped down to Tajourah, where they were well re- 
ceived by the sultan, and lodged’ in his shabah, or palace, a wooden hut 
upon poles, until the preparations for his departure were completed. 

The first curiosity here are leather plates and dishes. 


Having arranged our legs as decently as we could around the table, which was merely a 
large mat of the palm leaf, we had nearly satisfied ourselves before the arrival of some 
promised lumps of meat, which, strong and tough, challenged the integrity of our teeth, in 
the vain endeavours we made to do justice to this part of our host's hospitality ; for we 
right almost as well have attempted to devour the piece of round leather upon which it was 
brought. The latter piece of furniture, at all events, afforded some degree of pleasure, for 
I saw immediately an explanation of the obscure passage in the Eneid, where the harpy 
Celano is made to say — 

. «+» Ambesas subigat malis absumere mensas, 


which has been by commentators considered improbable and absurd, from the difficulty of 
supposing how tables, according to our ideas of them, could be eaten. By the sailors in 
the Red Sea, and among the Arabs, these leathern interpositions between the ground and 
the food are very general indeed; and I do not see why, in the extremity of a castaway 
crew, or in a time of famine, these tables, which they certaiuly are, should not be devoured 
for want of other food ; and parallel cases have frequently occurred in modern times, in the 
numerous tecorded incidents where shoes, and even the leathern peaks of soldiers’ caps, have 
formed the only sustenance that could be obtained under similar distressing circumstances. 


After being detained a month by the ‘attempts of the different camel 
owners at extortion, which the agent for the Aden station at last puts an 
end to by declaring bis intention of giving up the enterprise, the arrange- 
ments are completed for starting from Tajourah, ‘The following singular 
mode of descent is here brought under our notice, with other subjects 
worthy of remark, which we extract. 


MANNER IN WHICH THE POWER AND TITLE OF SULTAUN I8 TRANSMITTED TO THE NEXT 
PUSSESSOR. 


appears that Tajourah is ‘principally inhabited by two subdivisions of the great Adu 
Aljes teibe, the same from whom it has been asserted the Abyssinian name of this people 
(Adal) is derived. These two families (the Burhanto and the Dinsarrah) have each their 
own Obief, who alternately assumes the supremacy of the town on the death of the other, 
whilst the next expectant fills the office of Vizier, or chief adviser. This mode of succes- 
sion does not appear to be peculiar to Tajourah, but to be a general principle of state 
economy through all the important tribes; for, in the same manner, I had an opportunity 
of observing, was determined the possession of the chief dignity among the Debenee ; aod 
I was given to understand it was also the custom of the Wahamah, and the Muditee of 
Owssa. 

A TAJOURAH COUNCIL, 

On occasions of counsel, it ‘was usual for the principal men of the town (Hukells, as I 
heard thesn called.) to assemble in front of the Sultaun's residence, where they sat upon 
their heels, or upon the large stones and trunks jof the date trees placed for that purpose. 
With bis back leaning against the enclosure of his own house, the Sultaun Mahomed occu- 
sled a stone, with Izaak generally sitting on another by his side, together helping the partics 

sent to small cups strong black coffee. This was poured out of a long-necked, glo- 
bulgr, earthenware vessel, of common red clay, into the mouth of which was stuffed a quan- 
tity of dried grass, to act as a strainer. The cups were of the same coarse manufacture, 
being exagtly in form and appearance like the very smallest flower-pots in a green-house, 
except that the latter, without the aperture at the bottom, would, I think, be much more 
elegant and copyenient. 
CUSTOMS AND DRESS OF BOTH SEXES. 


The usual dress of the males of Tajourah was the fotah, or waist-cloth, and the sarree, 
which is eu Indian term for part of a woman's dress, exact! ereverentiag to it in 
use and shape. It is a long sabe, worn round the body, generally of white calico, with a 
red or blue border at the two extremities; it is usually among the townspeople seven cubits 
long — that is, seven times the length of the hand and arm from the elbow. Among the 
} ins — the} ¢ inbabiting the country — it is but three and a half, or about the same 
size as & Scotch plaid, which | noticed one day, as lL saw the two distinct and yet similar 
formed garments drying together upon the ground after a shower of rain. 

The ladies wear a long blue chemise with short sleeves, and a very heavy necklace, made 
of beads, shells, or of large carved pieces of mother of pearl, reposes upon their delicate bosoms. 
Parrings are a very extraordinary vanity among them. They consist of large loops of twisted 
brass wire, five or six in number, 
of the ear; whilst depending from each of these is one, sometimes two oblong plates of tin, 
or ter, at least an inch broad, and one and a half inch in length. Bracelets and anklets 
of brass and pewter, large and heavy, were very common among them ; and as they chanted 
their monotonous songs of prayer or grief, they clattered them against each other as a kind 
of accompaniment to their voices. They dressed their hair in a number of small plaits, 
which were connected round the back of the head by parallel bands of red or white cotton, 
interwoven with and crossing the hair transversely, and in this manner forming a kind of 
tippet upon the neck and shoulders. I was once a witness to the difficulty of unravelling or 
combing out this entangled mass, which reminded me ef the hair of Samson, interwoven 
with the web of the loom. The lady whose hair war to be operated upon sat upon a stone 
in the court, beneath one of our windows, and behind her, on her knees, was a stout hale 
slave girl, who held in both hands a long-handled wooden fork-like comb, having four very 
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each through its own perforation in the outer lobe | 


| English roads. 


strong prongs, which she dragged through the woolly, greasy, and black hair of her mistress | 


with the force of a groom currying a horse's tail. 
are occupied in household duties, the women wear nothing else but the fotah, or waistcloth, 
which appears to be a garment common both to male and female Dunkalli. The better kind 
of fotah passes twiee round gy and the ends are secured by the women by merely tucking 
them under a fold “are eige ; but the men fasten it up with the belt of their never 
absent short knife. s made of several layers of cow-skin, prepared with the hair on 
and sewed together by a thong of leather, sometimes in avery neat and ornamental manner, 
are worn by both sexes, and are secured to the fuot by a loop for the second toe, and slight 
strips of leather crossing the ankle are attached to the heel, and to two small lappels on the 
sides. The slave children, who live in the houses of their owners merely for the purpose of 
recruiting after their long and painful journey from Abyssinia, live happily enough whilst in 
‘Tajoursh ; for too young to comprehend the evils of their destiny, and their bodily wants 
being carefully attended to, they soon regain their lost condition and health, and are then 
forwarded to the markets of Mocha other parts of the Red Sea. They are nearly all 
dressed ia a tong dirty frock of very coarse calico, which constitutes the whole of their ap- 
parel. The male inhabitants of ‘Tajourah have no other occupation than the traffic in 
slaves, whieh they exchange for the merchandise of India and Arabia, but principally the 
former, whose traders they meet at the fair of Berberah. 

The women occupy themselves with household duties, and ng water from a well 
about haifa mile from the town. The water is carried in large entire skins of the goat, 
which they tan with the ‘d_ bark of a mimosa, very common in the jungle near the 


tewn, and which, moi with a little water, rub well into the skin. If it be de- 
signed to be dirested of the hair, the skin, vefore tanned, is left for two or three days 
until siight putrefaction has commenced, and the hair is then easily detached. The most 
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hing ale hat the fotah or walstelsth, | baboo, distant three miles from Tajourah, and their first halting place. 








laborious occupation of the women is grinding the jowaree, or millet, which is imported into 
Tajourah from Aden and the Persian Gulf. They use for this purpose a large flat stone, 
concave from above downwards, and placed upon the ground; behind this, upon her knees, 
the woman, half naked, with long depending. skinny breasts, hangs over the mill, passing 
and repassing the grain beneath a large heavy rolling-pin of stone. During the progress of 
the operation, she frequently sprinkles the bruised mass with water, until a fine powdered 
paste is produced, which, without more preparation, is carried away to be baked ‘upon the 
kilu-like oven I have before described. It requires some time to make a few nds of 
bread in this manner ; and when baked into flat cakes of about one pound each'in weight, 
they are, as might be expected, very heavy, and of a disagreeable acid taste. Whilst grind- 
ing, two or three slaves, or women, (for the same term is applied to all,) relieve each other, 
80 that labour, except in the house of a poor man, is not great. 


WOODEN PILLOWS., 


I saw in Tajourah two old men weaving, who had learned the art in Abyssinia; also an 
Arab blacksmith. It is usual for all the young men to be able to make their own sandals. 
One’of their principal occupations in-doors is to make wooden spoons, sometimes carved in 
a most elegant manner, and fedeenahs, or rests for the head during the night, and which 
are the constant companion of the Dankalli when journeying. They differ considerably in 
form from the wooden pillows of the New!Zealanders ; but still it is singular that a somewhat 
similar manner of resting the head during the night is in use among these two ‘distant and 
distinct nations. The ancient Egyptians employed the fedeenah exactly of the shape of 
those of the Dankalli ; but these, it seems, were sometimes ‘made of alabaster, and covered 
with hieroglyphics. 


The religious ceremony mentioned below is not without a parallel among 
the Shakers of America; indeed, at one time, the followers of Whitfield were 
rather given to mere “rockings " and “ pious gruntings.” 


I frequently observed a religious ceremony that seemed to be a spontaneous outbreak of 
religious fervour on the part of individuals, rather than a generally recognised portion of 
their devotions. Towards evening, a large circle of some twenty or thirty men would 
commence a loud and long-continued repetition of the word Allah, for nearly a quarter of 
an hour; and then being served, each drank a small cup of coffee, whilst one of their 
number, with an open Koran on the ground before him, read a portion of one of the 
chapters, at the termination of which would commence again the calling upon the name of 
Allah, rocking themselves backwards and forwards in the most violent manner until nearly 
exhausted, when another supply of coffee being ready, and a portion of the Koran read 
as before, they prepared themselves for another bout of the vociferation. This they called 
a zekar, and would sometimes keep it up the whole night, much to the disturbance of their 
less devout neighbours. 


LYNCH LAW AT TAJOURAH, 


Ohmed, the eldest son of the Sultaun, had, with real Eastern cunning, obtained a present 
from us on the plea of his going to Abasha with me. On the near approach of our de- 
parture he intimated, in reply to our asking him if he were ready, that when he said he was 
going to Abasha he meant to Gondar, and not with me to Shoa; and seemed highly pleased 
at having thus outwitted Mr. Cruttenden, who supposed that by Abasha, Ohmed meant to 
say that he was to accompany me to Shoa. Of course, under our circumstances, Mr. Crut- 
tenden could only take this deception in good part; but in the evening Ohmed and a good 
number of the principal men being in our place, Mr. Cruttenden commenced the conver- 
sation by asking Cassiin, if there were justice to be procured in Tajourah ? ‘ Of course; 
certainly. Do we not profess Islamism ?"" was the prompt and almost offended reply. 
“ Then how do you punish theft ?"" asked Mr. Cruitenden. “ Oh,"’ replied Cassim, “ we 
drag the thief down to the beach, and hau! him about in the sea-water till his stomach is 
quite full, we then drag hima along the sand till he throws it up again ; after that, we kill 
an ox, eat him, and make the thief pay for it ; and he then is received into society again.” 
This was too amusing a relation not to be interpreted to me by the kindness of Mr. Crut- 
tenden, who postponed the application of the reason of his inquiry, to the deceit _— 
— _ by Seeeed, for the purpose of enjoying with me this account of the wild justice 
of the Dankalli. 


As the author is about to enter it, it will be as well if we take the op- 
portunity of placing him in full costume before our reader. 


I now assumed the dress which had been recommended as the most appropriate for m 
journey. Over a pair of loose drill trowsers, 1 donned a long yellow frock of nankeen, wit 
sleeves narrowing to the wrist, of akind which has been used y the Arabs from the time in 
which the Periplus was written ; for among the articles of the commerce of the Red Seathero 
enumerated, are these very frocks, and the materials of which they are made was then prin- 
cipally imported by Indian vessels, as at the present day. A large straw hat of the double 
Manilla kind, with a thick layer of cotton wool between the two walls, formed a very light 
covering for the head, and being quite impenetrable to the direct rays of an almost vertical 
sun, was a sufficient protection against the evil most to be feared, a “ coup de soleil.” 

The time was now approaching for my departure, The Arab blacksmith had been two 
or three days at work making me a crooked dagger to be carried with three small pistols in 
my belt, and which enabled me to present a 1 warlike front. The rumours of assassin- 
ations and Bedouin attacks, made me wish to be ready in cases of extremity. Iam full 
convinced that the greatest danger in travelling among savage and lawless tribes is fancied 
security, and to be really safe, the traveller must be always prepared to meet their attacks. 
He wil d his best protection to be a constant suspicion of every man’s intentions until 
fully convinced of his able character, or that he is quite aware of the ability to reward 
him for his protection and ae or to punish him for any attempts upon life or pro- 
perty. Two saddle-bags of cowskin dressed with the hair on, were made also by the 
blacksmith ; they had no pretensions to elegance, certainly, but as they were capacious 
enough for me to stow in them all the wardrobe I had selected for the journey, and also 
several pounds of biscuit, and a small cheese, I did not mind their not being of a make that 
would have commanded the entire approbation of a bagsman accustomed to travel only on 
A mule was also purchased for my use, a good old Shabah, as my Dankalli 
servant Allee used to delight in calling her. She was a remarkably staid steady-going 
animal, of a sober grey colour, and had been so accustomed to travel up and down'the road 
we were going, that I really Believe she could have taken me to Shoa without a guide, and 
had become so used to the regular slow two miles an hour pace of the camels, that she 
never could be induced to go on any faster, and always seemed most happy when she was 
at the very end of the line walking close under the tail of the last camel. 


On the 27th of March, the party set forward along the sea-coast to Am- 


Here they meet with 
HERMIT CRABS. 

I proceeded quietly along with the rest of the party till we passed a broad current, some 
feet wide, of small hermit crabs, that were marching along, at a great pace, from the sea, 
towards the north,ea which direction, it must be observed, Mecca lay. I pulled up my 
mule to observe whfit could possibly be the reason of such an array passing along, and my 
wild-looking friends coming up, Ibrahim, whose knowledge of Arabic rivalled mine, looked 
in my face inquiringly, and pointing to the crabs, remarked, “ fennah rah ?”’ (where go ?)to 
which I replied in equally good Arabic “ hadge"’ (pilgrimage), at which he raised a loud 
laugh, and telling his friends in their language, they seemed to enjoy the joke exceedingly. 


The second day's halting-place, Dulhull, presented the following scene: — 


The name of this halting-place was Dulhull. 1 sat down ona large stone, at a short turn 
in the otherwise nearly direct line of the sea-shore from east to west, which admitted of a 
fine view of the Bay of Tajourah and the distant sea. The sun, ‘from ocean rising,” 
quickly ‘dissolved ‘the last shades of night, and one of the most lovely scenes my eyes ever 
beheld extended before me. All the azure and golden tinting of that imaginative inter, 
Turner, was realized, and I silently seknowledged the injustice of my premature j nt, 
in considering his pictures very pleasing, but most unnatural. The gorgeous apparel of the 
cloud-robed sun, the silvery play of the nearly calm reflecting surface of the sea; the blue 
rocks of the opposite Soumaulee shore; the palm-tree fringe of the waving line of coast, 
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along which I had just been travelling ; the distant view of Tajourah, and the quiet of its 
little merchant fleet, aided in producing an effect of enjoyment in my mind, that perhaps 
owed some portion of its charm to the feeling of having ° 
for life of novel and wild adventure which, from a boy, I had so ardently desired. 
me rose a succession of bare rugged hills, gradually increasing in height till at the peak of 
Jibel Goodee, about six miles off, they attained an elevation of 6000 feet, all evidently of 
volcanic origin, save the little low heaps of recent sandstone close to the shores of the bay 


whieh had been upheaved, probably at the same period with the more imposing rocks be- | 


yond them. 

It will be seen that Dr. Johnston has the gift of describing scenery : there 
are many bits of this kind throughout the two volumes which would do no 
discredit to the finest prose painter in our language—Sir Walter Scott. The 
compliment to Turner is curious, as coming from such a quarter. But the 
desagremens of the journey already begin to show themselves. 
couleur du rose, or Turner's sunshine, in African travelling. 

PLEASANT TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. 


I was now joined by some of our Kafilah, which had in the meantime come up and com- 


menced unlading. he ) | 
trees, and one or two of the escort, who seemed willing to patronize me for the sake of the 
few buttons or needles I could bestow upon them, brought their mats and laid them down 
all around me. A rude sense of politeness seemed to prevent their pressing inconveniently 


near me ; but.I suspected that it was merely the hollow affectation of courtesy by the most | 


cold-blooded assassins I ever met or ever read of. By their own showing, not one of them 
that wore a small tuft of hair upon the boss of his shield but had killed and murdered ten or 


twelve individuals, which, if only understood as two or three, the men surrounding me | 


must have catised the death of at least a score of their fellow-beings ; and the delight and 
evident zest with which they spoke of or listened to the several struggles in which they had 
been engaged, told the fierce and cruel character of these demons in human shape. “ Neither 


the hospitality nor the high sense of honour that characterises the savage of America or of | 


the Oceanic Islands, is to be found among the Dankalli tribes. Murder is ey produc- 
tive of renown as is the most honourable fight ; and the same triumphant badges are worn 
by the valiant soldier and the cowardly assassin. The companion of the day and the sharer 
of your food will, under cover of night, strike without remorse his knife into your throat ; 
and of all the savage people that ‘inhabit this benighted land of Africa, the Dankalli are 
allowed by all to be the most treacherous and cruel.”’ ‘This was the character I had received 
of my present companions ; and it was necessary therefore that I should be careful to give 
them no excuse for .attempting my life, acting as courteously as possible, distributing 
needles and bits of paper, loading and firing my pistols re oe for their amusement 
during the day. Having smashed, on one occasion, an earthen coffee-pot that the owner 
had challenged me-to fire at, they were quite satisfied that I could as easily demolish an 
elephant with one of the little insignificant looking things that they saw I always wore at 
my waist, and this feeling I did not endeavour to dissipate, as I saw it had a very good effect 
upon the bearing of these men towards me. An accident that happened also, by which one 
of them was nearly shot, made them not over anxious to trust themselves too near to me, 
or my pistols, and turned out to be a fortunate circumstance, by preventing them from 
closing and crowding around me. 


The author is delayed here another day by the trickery of escort, who, 
as"soon as Mr. Aultender the agent had left the port, took themselves off, 
not without demanding a reward for what they had not done. 
ston, however, submits perforce, and makes himself up for a quiet even- 
ing, while waiting the arrival of another Kafilah. ‘This he deseribes as 
follows : — 


As soon as they were gone I had my mat spread again under the trees, and was soon sur- 
rounded by others, who were retreating from the hot sun to the same friendly shelter. 

Some women also came down from among the hills with small skins of clotted milk, which 
they gladly exchanged for needles. The younger ones are very beautiful girls, but of ex- 
ceedingly slender form, reminding me strongly of the appearance of the Indian girls in 
Calcutta, and strikingly different in figure from the female slaves brought down from 
Abyssinia. These latter ‘are particularly plump, with roundly formed and fleshy limbs, 
and of rather short stature, whilst the Adal women are thin, muscular, and tall. The 
latter, too, were considerably more vivacious and active, and the characters of their features 
were as decidedly different as the chief points of their figure. I have before observed, that 
the genuine Dankalli belongs to the Circassian variety. 

The older women were repulsive looking witches with dependent breasts, like old black 
butter skins, lying empty and flat upon the chest. This disgusting appearance is produced 
by the constant pressure of the band placed over the shoulders, and across the breast, and 
which secures whatever burden the woman is carrying behind her. They invariably have 
something stowed away in this manner, either a child, a bundle of split doom leaves for 
plaiting, an odd bundle of salt, or a large skin full of milk. It is generally suspended from 
the chest upon the loins, and the constant pressure, in the course of time, has the effect of 
completely obliterating the glandular portion of the breasts, leaving only two long double 
flaps of black skin, to tell where once the fountains of life had been. They had a constant 
habit of tapping the mouth with the tips of their fingers to express astonishment, and 
pressing both hands to the lower part of the face was the very modest manner in which they 
walked off their nearly naked bodies, when we came suddeuly up to a party of them, for it 
was seldom they volunteered to stay in my neigbourhood unless called upon to do so. A 
white skin evidently had no charms for them, and I could only smile, at their prejudice 
and bad taste. The same kind of fecling makes many a negro happy in London, who, if 
the truth were known, looks with an eye of pity or contempt upon the pale faces that turn 
in disgust from him. 

Mothers, towards evening, came bringing their diseased children into camp, and when I 
could be of service, it was some pleasure to assist them with what little medicine I possessed ; 


might be palliative, for I would not risk the danger of having their death laid to my charge, 

as it would have been had I administered any drug, or held out any hopes of recovery. One 

= ae people went away very much disappointed at my not being able to restore them 
eir sight. 

My usual evening meal of rice and kid flesh being duly prepared, I returned into my but, 
drew out in secret my pewter spoon, the Only remaining one of three, and made a hearty 
supper. All illness haviug sooqenty left me, appetite and a buoyancy of spirit I had long 
been a stranger to, had returned, enabling me fully to enjoy all the pleasures, if there can 
be any imagined, of the life | was now leading. 


But we must leave our traveller for a week. 
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at last entered upon the long wished- | 
Behind | 


All is not | 


aido placed two mats under the shade of some closely-growing mimosa | 


Dr. John- | 






| beer, and one whose comicality of character, has obtained the high and im- 


| mortal honour of a pen and ink sketch of his habits and appearances, as the 
first caput in an unique craniological collection. 

There is nothing new under the sun, — said Solomon. With all respect 
for such high authority, and fully impressed with the temerity of opposing 
it — one might still venture 





to hint a doubt 
And hesitate — 


suspicion whether even the second sight of Solomon himself could foresee the 
revolutions of the Printing Press; whether he would not have noted down 
| its thousands an hour as a novelty, and regarded The Literary Fag End — 
the press-begotten historian of common Life in London —as a creature 
something out of the common way. 

Truly the Literary Fag End is an exclusively English production —a 
work of genuine London manufacture. He is unknown in Paris, for there 
Peers become Editors, and Police-Spies are Reporters; he exists not in 
Germany, for no German ever stained paper with ink who stayed his hand 
till he had completed a quarto; in Italy no one ever dreams of sending to 
| @ paper, there are so few to send to—and in America no man reports for 
| another’s journal because each citizen has one of his own, 

Although the Fag End is to be found in every corner of the modern 
Babylon, yet there is one region peculiarly his own. It extends from 
Somerset House to Blackfriars — from the Times to the Post, and here it is 
that he feels at home, and here may the curious catch a glimpse of him — 
shuffling hastily along and dropping through those mystic openings, yclept 
Editor’s box, some certain slips of paper, technically and most elegantly 
denominated flimsy ; a term which doubtless had its origin rather in refer- 
ence to the foundation on which The Liner builds the superstructure of copy, 
than the mere material on which the story is conveyed. His appearance 
varies with his fortune, and as no one is more subject to the kicks and cuffs 
| of that remorseless jade, so is he at times illuminated by the sunshine of a 
| clean shirt and new berlins, and at others in the dire eclipse of an old pilot 
coat securely buttoned to the chin. One day revelling in the luxury of 
an eighteenpenny ordinary — the next content to chew the cud of sweet and 
| bitter fancy — biscuits. He whetteth his whistle on Saturday with old ale, 
| but perchance on Sunday he patroniseth the pump. His fortune varies with 
events. Sermons bring him little gear, and leave him thin and pale as work- 


| 








| house gravy, but after an atrocious murder he waxes fat and rosy, whilst a 


a fortnight in aquatie felicity at Gravesend. 
| 


Steam Explosion, twenty lives lost, has been known to enable him to spend 
His mind is swayed by this 


| Strange state of things, and murder and robbery are the food he lives by. In 


| science he has original notions. 


| their “awful and appalling destruction by the electric fluid.” 


IIe admires not Franklin, because condue- 
tors take away the glory and the profit of a Dreadful Hurricane — depriving 
the tempest of half its grandeur by saving the steeples of the churches — 
and leaving Fag to chronicle the fall of ignoble chimney-pots, in place of 
magnificent piles of houses—to describe merely the fright of families, instead of 
Watt is far more 


| to his mind, and often has his soul rejoiced at a “ Fearful boiler explosion "— 


| oO 
| 
| empires or the death of kings. 


has leapt with satisfaction over the first particulars of a “ Dreadful Railway 
Accident.” Erostation is rather to his taste, and Mr. Green has lined the 
Liners pocket by “ Undaunted Courage,” “Intrepid Ascents,” and “ Unparalleled 
Exploit.” Mr. Hampton’s parachute threatened for a time to outvie the 
Great Nassau, and Mrs. Graham's fall raised her in his estimation; but the 
first having achieved a machine that seems to defy the coroner, and the 
latter to have no chance of killing a duke, Fag End has again given in his 
wavering allegiance to the hero of a hundred — flighés. 

The Penny-a-liner is truly the historian of common life. He is no admirer 
f the magnificent — it falls not to his fate to chronicle the overthrow of 
Battles bring him no glory, and they stop 
| his supplies by shutting out his copy; in short he, like Falstaff, has no 

stomach for fighting; unless, indeed, it be a “ Fight in Fleet Market” or “An 


| Assault in Field Lane,” when, if the encounter terminates in the convoy of 


but to some who were irrevocable, | only suggested such dietary treatment I \considered | one of the combatants to the station house, and the other to the hospital it 
| ‘ § ww”, , 


| will bring him a dinner ; and if perchance the vanquished hero’is left “ lying 


in an alarmingly precarious state,” a glass of grog may be obtained to wash 
down the meal, But there is one style of heroism in which he delights— 
“ Fearful struggle und polite conduct of a coalheaver ;” or, again, “ Serious 
conflagration of a cabbage net and heroic behaviour of a beer-boy.” ‘These are 
the deeds in which he glories —these are the heroes which inspire his elo- 


| quence, and for whose fame he plies his avocation. 


| 


| 


But your Penny-a-liner has one feature strongly marked upon his character 
—a trait which would have entitled him to the admiration of the great 
lexicographer Ursa Major Johnson himself — your Penny-a-liner is a 
hearty hater —he has a long, a bitter, an enduring hatred—he hates long 
speeches. A mighty meeting to abolish slavery has as fatal an effect upon 
him as it has on a West India merchant. Exeter Hall is a token of starva- 


| tion, and the meeting of parliament warns him of the departure of his days 


Tuer isan animal about London, roaming here and there and everywhere | 


— in square and in alley — in passage and street — now in the aristocratic 
regions of Belgrave, Portman or Grosvenor, and anon in the purlieus of 
Whitechapel or Wapping — whose presence is unnoticed, and indeed whose 
being is almost unrecognised. It is a creature nevertheless of purely 
“ British birth and breeding ”— a production of this land of beef-steaks and 


| orators that single speech Hamilton was the best. 
| as far less public spirited than Sir Vincent Cotton—the one assumes only 





| drives over old women and upsets the opposition coach. In fine parliament 


of plenty. When the debate is heavy his pockets are light, and when the 
House sits all night he wishes he could sleep all day. In his opinion of 
public men he likes those best who are least loquacious, and thinks of all 
Sir Robert Pee! he regards 


the reins of state, the other handles the ribbons of the Brighton Age — the 
one merely runs down the whigs and drives over points of policy, the other 
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and the peerage he regards as important only in one of its members— the | 


Marquis of Waterford. . 

But there is one public functionary upon whom the Penny-a-liner looks 
with awe, not unmingled with delight. Not that he is disloyal, for in good 
sooth healways speaks well of the Queen, and is a perfect courtier on the 
occasion of “ Her Majesty's visit to Drury Lane,” or the “ Royal Procession to 
prorogue Parliament.” Still it is not the Queen that has possession of the 
Liner’s affections—it is not the Queen, but the coroner. Napoleon sur- 
rounded by his generals—nay, even Solomon himself in all his glory—was not 
so great or grand as the coroner and a highly respectable jury. In the sun 
of the coroner’s countenance the heart of the Liner is rejoiced; and, like 
Mr. Wakley, he dines on murder and fattens on suicide. 

Like other great men he is subject to fits of admiration of remarkable 
characters or startling actions. Shakspeare has Ais admirers—why should 
not Greenacre and Gale have theirs? Edmund Burke the Irishman, the 
patron of Crabbe, stands well in the regards of many; but Burke the 
Scotchman, the friend of Hare, is the man whose name is embalmed in the 
memory of the Penny-a-liner. Coutts and Drummond and Child are firms 
some men speak well of, but the partnership of Messrs. Bishop and Williams 
was the most profitable the Liner ever did business with, and the Italian boy 
the only child he ever got a cheque by. He is in some wise, too, possessed 
of cannibal propensities, for he lived upon the “ Human head discovered in 
Paddington Lock” for three days; the female legs (to match) which were 
walked out of the osier bed at Wandsworth, subsisted him for the rest of the 
week, while he feasted bountifully upon Greenacre and Gale for upwards of 
a fortnight. When rich men die, few heartfelt tears are shed, but as our 
hero supped for the last time upon Greenacre’s “ Dying speech and Execution” 
a tear started, and he heaved a sigh to think that such a man was not immortal, 

From this summary of general characteristics let us explain something of 
the stock in trade of the Fag End, This consists of a few small sheets 
of black tracing paper, mysteriously compounded by certain of the craft and 
sold to the other workers — some tissue paper, technically and classically 
called flimsy— a plate of tin to give a hard surface forwriting upon—a style, 
that is a pointed steel pencil, not unlike the Roman stylus of old, to write 
with—and a neat and most curious collection of superlative terms. Of these 
a specimen must be given, casually taken from an extensive assortment 
bequeathed to the profession by a Penny-a-liner who died of an adjourned 
debate, and which we beg to recommend to the attentive perusal of every 
man of genius who may contemplate an entrance into the line, Here are a 
few. 

Horrible to relate. 
Immense sensation. 
Devouring element. 
Fearful to behold. 
Respectable Jury. 
Tragic occurrence. 


Dreadful crash. 
Interesting female, 
Agonising feelings. 
Brutal and atrocious. 
Electric fluid, 
Wretched monster. 


portraits, or individual varieties ; else might we describe the tall Penny-a- 
liner who reports law-courts, and turns up his nose at the short Penny-a-liner 
who writes small verses, and prints them in a small book; the Penny-a-liner 
who got a berth under Government at a thousand a year, and by a singular 
shortness of memory forgot the word flimsy ; the Penny-a-liner who lodges 
next door to the Fire Brigade, and rides on the engine to the conflagrations 
he is to describe ; and the Penny-a-liner who overflowed with virtuous in- 
dignation when accused of the misfortune of finding a five pound note in his 
pocket soon after the appearance of certain fashionables at a police office, 
whose innate modesty led them to shun the publicity of the police reports. 
These are but varieties of the same genius, in each and all the qualities 
inherent in the race may easily be distinguished — each and all possess an 
inalienable right to the honourable style and title of raz FaG-END OF 
LITERATURE. 


F, Kyicur Hoenr. 
Oo 


THE MODERN MIDAS. 


Ir is one of the fallacies of the shallow theorists of the day, that wisdom is 
accumulative from age to age. Confounding information and wisdom, they 


| imagine that we, who live in the nineteenth century, must for that reason be 


wiser than those who have lived before — that because an intelligent father 
can communicate to his son a knowledge of the discoveries that have been 
made in the arts or sciences, he can therefore convey the wisdom which he 
has acquired by the experience of a Jong life. 

Never was a delusion more signally refuted than this has been by the 
conduct of the “ collective wisdom” of this empire in their reception of 
the Currency Bill of Sir Robert Peel now before parliament. In utter 
contempt of all ideas of accumulated wisdom, the objects of this measure have 


| been plainly stated to the House of Commons to be — the limitation, and 
| even reduction, of the Currency, or means of carrying on trade —the un- 
| constitutional forbidding of private credit between man and man— the 


The style in which the Penny-a-liner uses these most euphonious epithets | 
is almost too well known to be repeated. An ordinary accident, which, to | 


a common individual, is of little moment, under the influence of his potent 
pen becomes a very different affair. An old woman becomes “an elderly 
female declining in the vale of years ;” a slip on the curb is transformed into 
“fall with tremendous velocity and most melancholy and alarming conse- 
quences ;" the policeman who helps her out of the mud is forthwith immor- 
talised in The Times as “ Police constable of the X Div., with praiseworthy 
speed and feelings that do honour to the corps, was promptly in action to 
raise the prostrate lady.” Then come reflections “on the accident most 
fortuitously not being attended with more alarming consequences than the 
utter annihilation of two new-laid eggs, which had been shortly before pur- 
chased.” 


The whole eked out by mysterious hints of “the necessity of | 


appealing in a high quarter against the neglect of the parish authorities in | 
allowing the present disgraceful and dangerous condition of the curbstone at 


the junction of Crown Alley with Cushion Court.” But he is seen to most 
advantage when murder is his theme, Most admirable the minuteness with 
which he relates the fact that the “hardened and ruffian-looking culprit is 
said to have had a mother,” and that “his countenance bore ample marks 
of the truth of the horrible, atrocious, bloodthirsty, and cruel atrocity, the 
commission of which has harrowed up the feelings of a quiet and complacent 
locality.” But these beauties are too familiar to require being pointed out 
— every newspaper is full of them to overflowing. He supplies all the 
gossips in the country, male and female, with material for conversation, and 
affords the bulk of the matter which is transferred from one newspaper to 
another till it has made the tour of the whole country, from Land's End to 
Jobn O'Groat's. 

There is on record the case of a newsmonger who committed suicide 
because the papers contained no news, —or, in the words of the Crowner's 
Quest, “committed suicide under temporary derangement, arising from 
wani of intelligence.” 


| produced rushes instead of corn, and fully exposed it. 


reduction of the prices of every article of produce in the empire, from 
labour upwards, whereby all classes of the community excepting the 
money-dealers get their livelihood — the increase of the price of money, and 
a monopoly of that article in the hands of those dealers, to the injury of all 
other classes— placing the control of the whole currency of the country in 
the hands of a few interested individuals carrying on a trade in money —- the 
establishment of a foreign trade of such a nature as will not only throw all 
the advantage into the hands of the foreigner, but will, by the same operation, 
reduce home prices to an untaxed, and therefore unremunerating level—and 
lastly, the putting down commercial speculation ! 

Without discussing, at present, the amount of wisdom involved in the 
approbation of these objects, we pass at once to the plan proposed by Sir 
Robert Peel for their accomplishment. The main principle of this is the 
establishment of a rigid gold currency; for all the paper allowed is to be 
convertible on demand into gold at a fixed price. Sir Robert stated that 
this was according to the ancient monetary system of this country, and his 
ignorant hearers believed him; but he was mistaken, all approach te that 
system in this country being of modern date. History, however, records 
one instance, and only one, of legislation similar to that recommended by 
Sir Robert Peel, and approved by the present House of Commons. Sir 
Robert has the honour of being the second lawgiver who ever deliberately 
adopted the system. 

Upwards of a thousand years ago an avaricious King of Phrygia, under a 
similar delusion that gold is wealth, and the only wealth, enacted the same 
law, viz. a rigid gold currency. How long it lasted we are not informed, 
but it is stated to have been a very short time, The ruin and misery which 
it brought upon the country, reducing the people to the verge of starvation, 
compelled him to rescind it. And so ashamed was he of his own folly, that 
he used all his art and cunning to conceal it, attributing to others the evils 
arising out of his own bad legislation. In this he for a time succeeded, 
until the state of the land thrown out of cultivation by his gold system 
So great and so 
universal then became the contempt for him, that from that time to this he 
has always been held up as the most consummate ass that ever existed, and 
if a schoolboy entertains a mean opinion of the intellect of another, he ex- 
presses it by a comparison with that silly king. 

The poets of the day, as usual, did not fail to weave this incident into an 
amusing fable. ‘They represented that the king had obtained from the gods 
the power of converting every thing he touched into gold, but that when he 


| found the very food he was about to eat partook of the same change, 


Penny-a-liner occasionally resorts to the innocent recreation of killing an old | 


woman who never was born, or burning a house that never was built. But 
neither the luxuriance of imagination, which the fiction is evidence of, or the 
philanthropy of intention which animates the writer, prevents some ill-na- 
tured people, including certain editorial prigs, from regarding the production 
as a common vulgar falsehood ; hence the additional stimulus of an empty 
purse is usually required to induce the last resource. But we have said 
enough of the characteristics of the race, and do not intend to give particular 





he prayed to have it repealed; as a punishment, however, for his folly, the 
gods adorned his head with the ears of an ass. This deformity he sedu- 
lously strove to conceal; but one of his servants, unable to keep the secret, 
and afraid to tell it, whispered the fact to the earth, When the rushes 


| grew up, they were possessed of the secret, and as the winds passed by they 
To prevent the recurrence of so sad an event, the | 


whispered to them, “ Mipas nas Ears ;” thus it became known to the whole 
world. 

Our accumulated wisdom has brought us back to the insanity at which 
the world has laughed for these thousand years. How long our “ Modern 
Midas” will be able to keep the secret of his egregious folly depends upon 
circumstances, If we should have a short harvest this year, the rushes will 
not be long in erying out with a loud voice. Should it prove abundant, the 
bubble may last for a time, to burst amidst a more fearful mass of ruin and 
misery in proportion to its duration. 
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SELECTIONS :FROM THE LATEST NEW WORKS. 


THE BRIDE OF CORINTH. 


TRANSLATED FROM GOETHE, BY SIR E. L. BULWER, BART.* 


{Mrs. Austin says of this poem very happily — “ An awful and undefined horror breathes 


. 
A voutn to Corinth, whilst the city slumber’d, 
Came from Athens: though a stranger there, 
Soon among its townsmen to be number’d, 
For a bride awaits him, young and fair : 
From their childhood’s years 
They were plighted feres, 
So contracted by their parents’ care. 


Il. 
But may not his welcome there be hinder’d ? 
ee must he buy it, would he speed. 
He is still a heathen with his kindred, 
She and her’s wash’d in the Christian creed. 
When new faiths are born, 
Love and troth are torn 
Rudely from the heart, howe’er it bleed. 


r 


All the house is hush’d. To rest retreated 
Father, daughters — not the mother quite ; 
She the guest with cordial welcome greeted, 
Led him to a room with tapers bright ; 
Wine and food she brought 
Ere of them he thought, 
Then departed with a fair good-night. 


IV. 
But he felt no hunger, and unheeded 
Left the wine, and eager for the rest 
Which his limbs, forspent with travel, needed, 
On the couch he laid him, still undress’d. 
There he sleeps — when lo! 
Onwards gliding slow, 
At the door appears a wondrous guest. 


By the waning lamp’s uncertain gleaming 
There he sees a youthful maiden stand, 
Robed in white, of still and gentle seeming, 
On her brow a black and golden band. 
When she meets his eyes, 

With a quick surprise 
Starting, she uplifts a pallid hand. 


r 


“Is a stranger here, and nothing told me ? 
Am I then forgotten even in name ? 
Ah ! ’tis thus within my cell they hold me, 
And I now am cover’d o’er with shame ! 
Pillow still thy head 
There upon Pere 
I will leave thee quickly as I came.” 


Vil. 
** Maiden — darling ! Stay, O stay!” and, leaping 
From the couch, before her stands the boy : 
** Ceres — Bacchus, here their gifts are heaping, 
And thou bringest Amor's gentle joy ! 
Why with terror pale ? 
Sweet one, let us hail 
These bright gods — their festive gifts employ.” 


Vill. 
* Oh, no—no! Young stranger, come not nigh me; 
Joy is not for me, nor festive cheer. 
Ah ! such bliss may ne'er be tasted by me, 
Since my mother, in fantastic fear, 
By long sickness bow’'d, 
‘To heaven's service vow'd 
Me, and all the hopes that warm’d me here. 


IX. 
“ They have left our hearth, and left it lonely — 
The old gods, that bright and jocund train. 
One, unseen, in heaven, is worshipp’d only, 
And upon the cross a Saviour slain ; 
Sacrifice is here, 
Not of lamb nor steer, 
But of human woe and human pain.” 


* In Blackwood’s Magazine of this Month. 


In the slow measured rhythm of the verse, and the pathetic simplicity of 
the diction, there is a solemnity and a stirring spell, which chains the feelings like a deep 
mysterious strain of music.’’] 


X. 
And he asks, and all her words doth ponder — 
| ** Can it be, that, in this silent spot, 
I behold thee, thou surpassing wonder ! 
My sweet bride, so strangely to me brought ? 
Be mine only now — 


See, our parents’ vow 
Heaven's good blessing hath for us besought.” 
XI 


‘No! thou gentle heart,” she cried in anguish ; 
***Tis not mine, but tis my sister's place ; 
When in lonely cell I weep and languish, 
Think, oh think of me in her embrace ! 
I think but of thee — 
Pining drearily, 
Soon beneath the earth to hide my face!” 


XI. 
“ Nay ! I swear by yonder flame which burneth, 
Fann’d by Hymen, lost thou shalt not be ; 
Droop not thus, for my sweet bride returneth 
To my father's mansion back with me ! 
Dearest ! tarry here ! 
Taste the bridal cheer, 
For our spousal spread so wondrously !’’ , 


XIII. 
Then with word and sign their troth they plighted. 
Golden was the chain she bade him wear ; 
But the cup he offer’d her she slighted, 
Silver, wrought with cunning past compare. 
* That is not for me; 
All I ask of thee 
Is one little ringlet of thy hair.” 


XIV. 
Dully boom'd the midnight hour unhallow'd, 
And then first her eyes began to shine; 
Eagerly with pallid lips she swallow'd 
Hasty draughts of purple-tinctured wine ; 
But the wheaten bread, 
As in shuddering dread, 
Put she always by with loathing sign. 


XV. 
And she gave the youth the cup: he drain’d it, 
With impetuous haste he drain’d it dry ; 
Love was in his fever’d heart, and pain’d it, 
Till it ached for joys she must deny. 
But the maiden’s fears 
Stay’d him, till in tears 
On the bed he sank with sobbing cry. 


XVI. 
And she leans above him —* Dear one, still thee ! 
Ah, how sad am I to see thee so! 
But, alas ! these limbs of mine would chill thee: 
Love, they mantle not with passion’s glow ; 
Thou wouldst be afraid, 
Didst thou find the maid 
Thou hast chosen, cold as ice or snow.” 


XVIL. 
Round her waist his eager arms he bended, 
Dashing from his eyes the blinding tear : 
** Wert thou even from the grave ascended, 
Come unto my heart, and warm thee here!” 
Sweet the long embrace -- 
** Raise that pallid face ; 
None but thou and I are watching, dear !"’ 


XVIII. 
Was it love that brought the maiden thither, 
To the chamber of the stranger guest ? 
Love’s bright fire should kindle, and not wither ; 
Love’s sweet thrill should soothe, nor torture, rest, 
His impassion’d mood 
Warms her terpid blood, 
Yet there beats no heart within her breast. 


Through the house, on needful cares intent, 
Hears «. murmur, and, while all are sleeping, 
Wonders at the sounds, and what they meant. 
Who was whispering so ? — 
Voices soft and low, 
In mysterious converse strangely blent. 


XX. 
Straightway by the door herself she stations, 
There to be assured what was amiss ; 
And she hears love’s fiery protestations, 
Words of ardour and endearing bliss : 
“ Hark, the cock! ’Tis light! 
But to-morrow night 
Thou wilt come again ?”” — and kiss on kiss. 


XXI. 
Quick the latch she raises, and, with features 
Anger-flush’d, into the chamber hbies. 
“ Are there in my house such shameless creatures, 
Minions to the stranger’s will ?”’ she cries. 
By the dying light, 
Who is’t meets her sight ? 
God! 'tis her own daughter she espies ! 


XXII. 
And the youth in terror sought to cover, 
With her own light veil, the maiden’s head, 
Clasp’d her close; but, gliding from her lover, 
Back the vestment from her brow she spread, 
And her form upright, 
As with ghostly might, 
Long and slowly rises from the bed. 


| 
XXII. 

| ** Mother ! mother! wherefore thus deprive me 
Of such joy as I this night have known ? 
Wherefore from these warm embraces drive me ? 


XIX. 
Meanwhile goes the mother, softly creeping, 
| 


Was I waken’d up to meet thy frown ? 
Did it not suffice 
That, in virgin guise, 

To an early grave you brought me down? 
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mae. 
* Fearful is the weird that forced me hither, 
From the dark-heap'd chamber where I lay ; 
Powerless are your drowsy anthems, neither 
Can your priests prevail, howe’er they pray. 
Salt nor lymph can cool 
Where the pulse is full; 
Love must still burn op, though wrapp‘d in clay. 


XXV. 
“ To this youth my early troth was plighted, 
Whilst yet Venus ruled within the land ; 
Mother ! and that vow ye falsely slighted, 
At your new and gloomy futh's command, 
But no God will hear, 
Ifa mother ewear 
Pure from love to keep her daughter's hand. 


XXVI. 
“ Nightly from my narrow chamber driven, 
Come I to fulfil my destined part, 
Him to seek for whom my troth was given, 
And to draw the life blood from his heart. 
He hath serv'’d my will; 
More I yet must kill, 
For another prey I now depart. 


XXVITI. 
“ Pair young man! thy thread of life is broken, 
Human skill ean bring no aid to thee. 
There thou hast my chain —a ghastly token — 
And this lock of thine I take with me. 
Soon must thou decay, 
Soon wilt thou be gray, 
Dark although to-night thy tresses be. 


XXVIII. 
“ Mother! hear, oh hear my last entreaty ! 
Let the funeral pile arise once more ; 
Open up my wretched tomb for pity, 
And in flames our souls to peace restore. 
When the ashes glow, 
When the fire-sparks flow, 
To the ancient gods aloft we soar.” 


FIRST LOVE. 
By Goerrne. 


Oh, who will bring me back the days, 
So beautiful, so bright ! 
Those days when love first bore my heart 


I nurse my wound in solitude, 
I sigh the livelong day, 
And mourn the joys, in wayward mood, 


Aloft on pinions light ? 


Oh, who will bring me but an hour 
Of that delightful time, 
And wake in me again the power 


‘That now are pass‘d away. 

Oh, who will bring me back the days 
Of that delightful time, 

And wake in me again the blaze 


That tired my golden prime * That fired my golden prime ? 
THE FATE OF THE OAK. 
By Banny Cornwatu.* 
Tur owl to her mate is calling; 
The river his hoarse song sings ; 


But the Oak is marked for falling, 
That has stood for a hundred springs. 


Oh! now,—with his wings outspread 
Like a ghost (if a ghost may be), 
He will triumph again, though dead, 

And be dreaded in every sea: 


Hark ;—a blow, and a dull sound follows ; The Lightning will blaze about, 
A second he bows his head ; And wrap him in flaming pride ; 
A third, ~and the wood's dark hollows And the thunder-loud cannon will shout, 


Now know that their king is dead. In the fight, from his bold broad-side. 
His arms from their trunk are riven ; 
His body all barked and squared; 

And he's now, like a felon, driven 


And when he has fought, and won, 
And been honoured from shore to shore ; 
And his journey on earth is done, — 
In chains to the strong dock-yard ; Why, what can he ask for more ? 
He's sawn through the middle, and turned There is nought that a king can claim, 
For the ribs of a frigate free ; Or a poet or warrior bold, 
And he’s caulked, and pitched, and burned ; Save a rhyme and a short-lived name, 
And now — he is fit for sea! { And to mix with the common mould | 


ee 


A SKETCH IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BY JOHN FISHER MURRAY.+ 


Norutya can be more truly and essentially different in their nature than a 
speech as it is spoken in the House, and a speech as it is read in the morning 
or evening paper. 
speech as it is spoken, as a map of a city or country does of the country or 
city itself’ Both give you some idea of length and breadth, but of style, 
manner, peculiarities, eccentricities, much, if not all which the hearer can 
appreciate, is totally lost to the reader, who beholds merely a flat superficies 
of so many columns, more or less, as the ease may be, of speech, smoothed, 
rolled, levelled, compressed, packed, and made up for the next day's market 
by the talent and discrimination of the reporter. 

Out of the House, too, the by-play, the various significant sounds with 
which that illustrious body greets the praters, twaddlers, bores, fools, and | 
merry-andrews, is altogether lost and omitted. In the analysis of the debate, 
indeed, one reads that the House expressed impatience, ‘or that such and 
such an honourable member addressed at great length a noisy and inatten- 
tive House —no wonder —yet the fun of the thing is non-apparent in the 
newspaper; and to those who do not study the speeches of the preceding 
evening with attention, a speech of one man, though a little longer or a little 
shorter, looks as well upon paper as the speech of another man. Much and 
deserved praise has been accorded to the reporters for the fidelity of their | 


* From a charming collection of his song 


just publishe ‘ se 
t An Bentley's Miscellany of this Month.» ™ ished by the poet-bookseller, Moxon, 
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| tongue like a pea in a tobacco-pipe. 





transcriptions of Parliamentary Debates; yet nobody seems to acknowledge 
the merit they possess in making debates readable ; in extracting order out 
of chaos, and connecting rationally a jumble of incoherent sentences, which, 
if reported exactly, and with the usual accompaniments, would lead one to 
imagine he was reading the newspaper turned upside down, One honour. 
able member, as the opener of the adjourned debate of this evening, adie 
in a continuously monotonous drone, varying from its key-note not a semi. 
tone during the entire infliction ; another deals out an infinite deal of nothings 
in an unvaried sing-song; a third recites, school-boy fashion, a got-off-by. 
heart speech, the words flowing faster than his breath; he fears he shall 
forget what is to come next, and pushes sentence after sentence heels over 
head, till, order and regularity being forgotten, words are a mere mob, 
equally devoid of choice, intelligence, and order. A third encores the con. 
cluding word or two in each period, in a sententigus alliteration, enacting at 


| once the part of speaker and his echo, as thus: 


“ And this, sir, is a Christian country; this is a country that cares for the 
poor—ahem—that cares for the poor.” (Hear. ie “ This is the way in 
which the people are treated —ahem—are treated.” (Tear. ) Sometimes 
this exquisite figure of rhetoric is encored two or three times while the orator 
is endeavouring to recollect the next sentence; and thus you often hear the 
last word or two of the preceding trembling repeatedly on the speaker's 
Some, evidently suspecting that their 
recollection of what they are about to say may desert them, and that this 
oration may resemble Hudibras’ 


Adventure of the bear and fiddle, 
Begun, but left off in the middle, 





rattle along an endless chain of words, in a full flowing vein, hardly pausing 
to take breath, apprehensive, like Herrick’s nightingale, that the auditory 
may disappear 
Ere half his tale be told,’ 

which, to say the truth, they generally do. Every variety of voice, from 
the deep rumbling bass of the honourable member for Birmingham to the 
shriek of Mr. Shiel, and the intermediate*tones through the full compass of 
the chromatic scale, you have an opportunity of admiring in its turn; and, 
varied as is the voice, more various is the action of the House. The leading 
speakers on both sides usually ho!d forth from that part of the Treasury and 


| opposition benches opposite the table. This position has many advantages, 





A newspaper report conveys about the same idea of a | 


By concealing the lower part of the orator’s person, he can kick his heels, 
stoop on his haunches, rise on tiptoe, put one foot a’'top of another in the 
manner of the sailor’s hornpipe, and perform a variety of other intricate 
evolutions, which upon the open floor of the House, or even from the back 
benches, would be inexcusable, His hands, too, find ample employment in 
clenching each knock-down argument with a knock-down blow on the red 
box, which resounds under the successive verberations of the senatorial shut 
fist. The reader may have some idea of a red-box oration from the follow- 
ing report, in which we have carefully supplied the omissions of the regular 
parliamentary reporters, who omitted altogether to notice the effect of the 
several thumps, and their harmony with the articulate sounds of the speaker. 
Mr. Littlewit, who had been on his legs one minute and twenty-five seconds 
before the preceding speech was concluded, having caught the Speaker's eye, 
vibrated several times between the red box on the table and the front oppo- 


| sition bench ; and, having given a preliminary cough, hem, and slap on the 


box, to awaken the slumbering attention of the House, delivered himself 
with tongue and fist as follows : — 

“ Sir, —(slap on the box )—I thank the honourable member who spoke 
—who spoke last (thump) for his speech—his speech (slap, slap), which 
tears the (thump) the veil from the professing —the professing friends— 
friends of the landed interest. (Hear, and two thumps on the box.) Sir, 


(slap) the honourable (slap, slap) member who spoke last, the member for 
Guzzlebury (thump) - 


Aw Hoy. Memper. —“ Swigham.” 

Mr. Lirrtewir, —“ I mean Swigham — Swig— (a laugh) — Swigham, 
has said —(slap) —has said that nothing — (thump) —nothing (two thumps) 
is to be done —is to be done to (thump) alleviate the distress — (slap) — the 
distress of the (thump, thump) agricultural interest. (‘Two slaps, and hear, 
hear.) Sir (slap), we are arrived—are arrived (thump) at a crisis — 
(thump, and a laugh,)—I say, sir, a (slap on the box) crisis has arrived — 
(two thumps, and Oh! oh!) An honourable member says Oh ! oh ! (thump) 
but I say (slap) Oh! yes. (Laughter, and two loud knocks with the 
knuckles on the red box.) Sir, we are in great distress —(here the honour- 
able member, whose full-fed roseate countenance by no means confirms his 
assertion, buries nose and mouth in the pulp of an orange) —in the deepest 
distress. (Laughter, and an emphatie knock.) The right honourable 
baronet (slap) has deceived his supporters. (A vindictive bang on the box, 
and hear, hear ! from the opposition.) The honourable member for Swigham 
(slap) tells us that we are to expect (thump) what ?— (thump) — nothing at 
all—(slap)—I say, sir, (slap) nothing at all. (Laughter, two knocks, and 
hear, hear.) Well, sir, what then? Will the right honourable baronet take 
measures — (slap) — will the right honourable baronet tell the House (heat, 
hear !) what he means to—(bang)— to do? (Bang, bang, the right honour- 
able baronet alluded to smiling, as plain as smile can speak, ‘ Don't you wish 
you may get it’) The right honourable baronet (bang) smiles 

in such a sort, 


As if he mock'd himself to think 
He could be mov'd to smile at anything ; 


(bang, bang)—but will he come to the (crack on the box) —to the point— 
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(slap) — to the—(slap, bang)—the point. 
opposition. ) 
expects that every (bang) this day will (slap, bang) do his duty. 
bang, and a laugh, excited by the novelty of the quotatiou. ) 

great —(bang)— this great country is to be —(whack)—is to be dependent 


(Hear, hear, hear, from the 
The country —the country expects —(w hang) — England 

(Whang, 
If, sir, this 


on foreigners—(slap, bang, and Oh! oh! ‘This being the seventy-ninth 
repetition of the words ‘ dependent on foreigners” in the course of the session, 
the Oh! oh!’s are numerous in proportion to the impatience of the auditory) 
—I say, sir, (slap) if we are to depend —(Oh! oh! and cries of ‘ Question’) 
—why, that is the question (bang, slap.”) 

Aw Hox. Memser.—“ What?” 

Mr. Lirrtewir. —“ What ?—that —(indicating by a bang on the box that 
that much buffeted receptacle is the question, whereat is much laughter) 
-——I say, sir, —(bang, and scraping of feet, coughing, and the other sounds 
by which the exhausted serlate expresses its impatience) — I suggest, sir, 
that the right honourable baronet (bang) should —( Question, question, 
Here the honourable member becomes confused, shuffles to and fro, perform- 


ing intricate evolutions with his feet and legs, the heels betraying the obfus- | splendid and even as regal as possible ; 


cation of the head; embracing the red box with wandering fingers, at length 
he ventures to lift the lid, and seems surprised at finding it empty.) A face- 
tious serjeant-at-law sitting near suggests, in an under tone, “ Try your 
head ;” an audible titter runs over the part of the House within hearing; 
the dumb-foundered orator, looking exactly like a school-boy on a speech 
day, who finds himself the victim of a treacherous memory, remains speech- 
less, until reassured by a few hearty cheers, and a ery of “ Go on,” from both 
sides of the House, enabling him to stammer out a most lame and impotent 
conclusion. 
the Twaddle category, are so connected in phrase, so dove-tailed in sentence 
by the skill of the gentlemen of the press, that, when I have looked in the 
paper next day, nothing but the member's name prefixed could have enabled 
me to be satisfied of its identity. 


= ———— 


PRIVATE LIFE OF THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS.* 


Tue private life’of the emperor is one of constant occupation. His body, 
though stately, is perfectly at the disposal of his mind. As his mind is 
rapid, so are his movements,—not hurried, but quick, well arranged, and 
decisive. The meals of the emperor are those of one who treats all the 
animal occupations of man as quite of secondary importance’ Te eats, 
drinks, sleeps, but not for the pleasure either of eating, drinking, or sleeping. 
They are necessary to his nature, and, therefore, he partakes. of them, but 
nothing more. ‘The imperial hour of dinner is four. When dinner is con- 
cluded, and it is soon despatched, no one is expected to remain behind, and 
he who dines with his majesty may be safely lodged in his own house again 
before the clock strikes five. “The Grand Duke Michael, the brother of the 
emperor, is just as rapid in his movements,—not rapid in his walk, nor yet 
in his conversation, but rapid in his conceptions, and diversity of occupations, 
turning from one subject, and from one proceeding, to another, without any 
apparent effort. The grand duke has a magnificent appearance, with great 
length of limb, and a peculiar curve of outline, which render him recognisable 
at any distance, among hundreds in the same uniform, and he may be seen 
pacing backwards and forwards on public occasions, looking most sternly on 
both spectators and soldiery. 

The plainest dressed, but the most magnificent figure upon all such oc- 
casions in Russia is, unquestionably, the emperor. As the empress hangs 
on the arm of her noble husband, arrayed in a blaze of jewels, and, with 
short steps, drags a heavy train of velvet behind her, the emperor accommo- 
dates his steps to her movements; but his commanding 


figure and lofty 
brow tower far above all, and, 


whilst the soul-stirrirng national hymn is 
played, “ Boje Zarachrani,” the Russians gaze on their emperor as though 
he wasa god. On festivals or ceremonies of a religious character, the 
emperor invariably stands with head uncovered, and remains wholly motion- 
less. Jove frozen by eternal cold, or riven by one of his own thunderbolts, 
could not possibly be more statue-like. Yet this is not to be attributed 
either to want of heart or of emotion, But he knows that every movement 
is watched, differently interpreted, and made to mean more than it was 
intended to evince. Ile knows that they say and think of him that he is 
“le plus bel homme qu’on puisse s’imaginer ;” and as he hears this every where 
and sees the same thought written in every smile and bow of the Russian 
beauties of his court, he cannot be indifferent to his person, or treat with 
contempt their adulation. Sometimes he may be seen dashing along with 
his white feathers streaming, muffled in his military cloak, in his solitary 
sledge drawn with one horse; and at another time, striding with powerful 
steps, wholly unattended, in the dusk of the early evening, the whole length 
of the Nevski. Whenever and wherever he appears there is a sort of im- 
posing character about his movements which rivets all eyes, and fixes the 
attention of every one. When his towering plume approaches, the crowd 


| 


Yet the beauty of it is, that this speech, and speeches of this, | well as honours, his father. 


health has greatly suffered from the continual round of royal dissipation, 

and she is exposed to illnesses of a nervous and distressing nature. Where- 

ever the imperial family appear they are most affable, and evince a desire to 
please and be pleased, which tends in some measure to remove those ap- 
prehensions felt by all who approach them, lest by word or gesture they 
should offend “Ja Joi vivante”—the emperor. So when the ezar visited in 
England the houses of our nobles, he merely practised i in this country the 
habits of his own; and when here he conversed with them on the merest 
trifles in the world, he indulged in the same description of conversation as 
that which is most common, and, we may add, most approved in Russia. 
There, where politics are seldom mentioned, and where matters which may 
lead to any discussion are carefully avoided and shunned, the newest 
fashion, the last importation of foreign music, the state of the atmosphere, 
and the amusements at this or at that ball or banquet, are the sole topics of 
remark, The Russians, when the emperor visits them, will spend a small 
fortune at one festivity. No expense is spared: all that power, influence, 
and money, can obtain are got together to render the entertainment as 
and the host and hostess are far 
more than recompensed if the emperor smiles approval, and the empress 
pays a compliment. The emperor is exceedingly fond of his family. ‘The 
héritier stands high in his father’s opinion, and inherits the emperor's ma- 
jestic person, but has a face fuller of sentiment; his lips are large, his eye- 
lids pensive, and there is much of kindness in his expression. When at his 
majority he took the oath of allegiance to his father, and pronounced the 
words “ until death shall take him from me,” his eyes were suffused with 
tears, his lips trembled, and he was agitated and depressed. He loves, as 


One of the passions of the emperor, that is, one of his passions for small 
matters and amusements, is for masked balls. On those occasions he, of 
course, is not masked, whilst all the world are ; and then, throwing off all 
restraint, he allows his arm to be taken by all who present themselves for 
that honour. ‘This is easily to be accounted for. On such occasions reve- 
lations are made to him often interesting to himself, his family, his dynasty, 
and his government. Individuals who do not dare to approach his person 
in public or in private lest their names should be known and they should be 
somewhat compromised by the disclosures they make, at masked balls feel 
none of this reluctance, and confide to the imperial ear secrets of vast im- 
portance. Undoubtedly these are of comparatively rare occurrence in an 
empire where the police are so active, zealous, and intelligent; but still they 
do take place, and the emperor avails himself of such means of communi- 
cation, 

The deaths of the Grand Duke Constantine and of General Diebitsch are 
two of the mournful events of the present reign. The veil of mystery and 
secrecy still envelopes these disasters, and some dark transactions to which 
the emperor is as entirely stranger as our young and charming queen are 
connected with these events. A similar observation will apply to the death 
of the last emperor, Alexander. 

One of the finest sights in Russia is a review of the guards, Sixty thou- 
sand picked men are then assembled, and when the word of command is 
given by the emperor with his musical and manly voice, all eyes are fixed, 
and all bosoms thrill. His knowledge of F rench, German, and English, as 
well, of course, as of the Russian ‘language, is perfect, and he converses 


without embarrassment, and with rather a pleasant accent in our own beau- 
tiful tongue. 


His habits are moderate, his personal expenses far from con- 
siderable, 


taking into consideration his exalted rank, his private character is 
distinguished for modesty and virtue, and his love of justice is proverbial, 
It is common to say in Russia of a just man “ that he is as just as the em- 
peror himself.” The moral and physical courage of the emperor has been 
frequently displayed, At the period of the cholera, when the ignorant and 
infatuated people were massacring the medical men because they could not 





stop the ravages of that fearful disease, the emperor in person appeared 
amongst them, showed his nodding plumes, and commanded them to kneel 
with him on the earth and ask the pardon of heaven for such enormities, 
He was obeyed ; he offered up an extemporancous and eloquent prayer, and 
from that moment the carnage ceased. Nicholas writes decidedly the best 
hand of all the Russian emperors. It is ealligraphically irreproachable, and 
as he begins with an arching stroke of the pen his name stands as beneath a 
roof, ‘The emperor passes the greater part of his days in the open air, at re- 
views or in rapid journeys. Ilence his late visit to England was by no 
means rapid in Ais eyes, nor wearisome to Ais frame. During summer the 
shade of his military hat draws across his forehead an oblique line, which 
marks the action of the sun upon the skin. The figure of the empress, when 
less oppressed by suffering, was very elegant, ‘There was an indefinable 
grace about her whole person, Ler mien, far from being haughty, was ex- 
pressive of habitual resignation. One of ber daughters, the Grand Duchess 
of Olga, is the most beautiful woman in the whole empire — perhaps in the 
world, The imperial family is one of the happiest upon earth, for their 
views, tastes, occupations, desires, are all similar, and none are not in har- 


falls back, and, enframed in a vacant space, appears a figure to which there | mony with virtue and religion, 


is no second in Russia, even if there be in the world. 

In Russia the ezar delights at being present at the parties and fétes of his 
nobles and wealthier subjects. When one of the generals in closest attend- 
ance upon his person is directed to intercede for his presence, he never | 


refuses, and joins in the amusements and the banquet with sincere satisfae- | 


tion, The empress is nearly always his constant companion; but her 


* Condensed from Fraser's Magazine of this Month. 
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WHITEBAIT AT GREENWICH. 
BY A MAN WITH A CIGAR IN HIS MOUTH. 


On thinking over the various whitebait dinners which have fallen to our 
lot in the last month—somehow you are sure to find the remembrance of 
them all pleasant. I have scen some wretches taking whitebait and tea, 
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which has always inspired me with a sort of terror, and a yearning to go up 
to the miserable objects so employed, and say, “ My good friend, here 1s a 
crown-piece, have a bottle of iced punch, or a tankard of delicious cider-cup 
— but not tea, dear sir; no, no, not tea; you can get thatat home —there’s 
no exhilaration in congou. It was not made to be drunk on holidays. ‘Those 
people are unworthy of the Ship — I don’t wish to quarrel with the enjoy- 
ments of any man; but fellows who take tea and whitebait should not be 
allowed to damp the festive feelings of persons better engaged. ‘They should 
be consigned to the smiling damsels whom one meets on the walk to Mr. 
Derbyshire's, who issue from dingy tenements no bigger than houses in a 
pantomime, and who, whatever may be the rank of the individual, persist in 
saying, “Tea, sir; I can accommodate your party; tea, sir, — srimps 
About the frequenters of Greenwich and the various classes of icthyophagi, 
many volumes might be written, All classes of English Christians, with 
the exception of her Majesty and Prince Albert (and the more is the pity 
that their exalted rank deprives them of an amusement so charming !) 
frequent the hospitable taverns, the most celebrated gormandiser and the 
very humble. There are the annual Ministerial Saturnalia, which, whenever 
I am called in by her Majesty, I shall have great pleasure in describing in 
these pages, and in which the lowest becomes the highest for the occasion, 
and Taper and Tadpole take just as high a rank as Lord Eskdale or Lord 
Monmouth. There are the private banquets in which Lord Monmouth 
diverts himself with his friends from the little French ; but this subject has 
been already touched upon at much length. 
when Sir Frederick or Sir William are advanced to the honour of the bench 


or the attorney-generalship, and where much legal pleasantry is elicited. | 


The last time I dined at the Ship, hearing a dreadful Bacchanalian noise 
issuing from a private apartment, I was informed, “ /¢’s the gentlemen of 
* Punch, sir.” What would I not have given to be present at such an 
assembly of choice spirits. Even missionary societies and converters of the 
Quashimdoo Indians come hither for a little easy, harmless, pleasuring after 
their labours, and no doubt the whitebait slips down their reverend throats, 
and is relisued by them as well as by the profane crowd. Then in the 
coffee-room, let a man be by himself, and he is never lonely. 
tells its little history. 
graces of the Custom-house and the Stock Exchange. 
of wine,” says Wiggins. 
that to stand you in three-and-twenty a dozen.” Once, in my presence, I 
heard a city “ gent.” speak so slightingly of a glass of very excellent brown 


“ That's a good glass 


sherry, that the landlord was moved almost to tears, and made a speech, of | 


which the sorrow was only equalled by the indignation. Sporting young 
fellows come down in great numbers, with cut-away coats and riding-whips, 
which must be very useful on the water. They discourse learnedly about 


Leander and Running Rein, and say, “I'll bet you three to two of that.” | 
Those from the | 


Likewise pink-faced lads from Oxford and Cambridge. 
former university wear lavender-coloured gloves, and drink much less wine 
than their jolly comrades from the banks of Cam. 
confidence to report their conversation ; but I lately heard some very inter- 


‘There are the lawyers’ dinners, | 


Every table 
Yonder sit three city bucks, with all the elegant | 





“ Ropy,” says Figgins, “ I'll put you in a pipe of | 


| want to study 'em.” “ Yes,” I rejoined, “’twould interest you doubtless: 


It would be a breach of | 


esting anecdotes about the Master of Trinity and one Bumpkins, a gyp | 


there. Of course there are foreigners. I have remarked many “ Mosaic 
Arabs,” who dress and drink remarkably smartly ; honest, pudding-faced 


Germans, who sit sentimentally over their punch; and chattering little | 


Frenchmen with stays, and whiskers, and canes, and little lacquered boots. 
These worthies drink ale, for the most part saying, “ Je ne bois que Pale moi,” 
or “que la biére est bonne en Angleterre. Et que le vin est mauvuis,” shrieks 
out the pigmy addressed; and so they club their sixpence, and remain 
faithful to the malt-and-hoppish liquor. 
and Frenchmen are not favourites with inn-waiters, coach-guards, cabmen, 
and such officials, doubtless for reasons entirely mercenary. I could continue 
for many more pages, but the evening grey is tinging the river; the 
packet-boat bells are ringing ; the sails of the ships looker greyer and more 
ghostlike as they sweep silently by. It is time to be thinking of returning, 
and so let us call for the bill, and finish with a moral. My dear sir, it is 
this. The weather is beautiful. The whitebait singularly fine this season. 
You are sure to be happy if you go to Greenwich. Gothen; and, above all, 
TAKE YOUR AMIABLE Lapy witH you. Ah! if but ten readers will but follow 
this advice, Lancelot Wagstaff has not written in vain, and has made ten 
charming women happy !— Jn New Monthly Magazine of this Month, 


————————__ 


Havrrman, the German poet, was recently expelled the Prussian dominions, 
and all his works proscribed thenceforth. “ Served him right,” for in one of 
his works appears the “ word following, to wit:” “ Steuerverweigerungsver fas- 
sungsmassigherechtig !"——-meaning a man who is exempt by the constitution 
from the payment of taxes. “ Myscheeves thick” must needs follow such 
terrific words. “We have heard,” says a critic, in allusion to this jaw- 
breaker, “ of a gentlemen, a member of the Marionettenschauspielhausengesell- 


schaft, who was said to be an excellent performer on the “ Constantinopolita- 
nischetudelsackpfeife !” 


It may be remarked, that ladies | 


Axcient Retics,— The men employed in excavating the new-road to 


Leckhampton Hall, on Tuesday last, in removing a tumulus, discovered the 
skeleton of a man, with his teeth entire. From a helmet and several portions 
of armour being found with the bones, it is conjectured to be the remains of 
a Dane, who from the manner of sepulture must have borne distinguished | 
military rank, and which had rested in the peaceful grave for nearly 1000 | 


HUNT’S LONDON JOURNAL. 











years. This conjecture is the more probable, as some few years since q | 


skeleton was disinterred at Shurdington, over which a stone with an inscrip. 


tion denoting whose remains it covered was found. — Cheltenham Examiner, 


Tur “Grven-ure.”— Could there be a more affecting picture than that 
of a fond mother learning for the first time from the tell-tale prattle of her 
little one, that she is “given over to darkness and the worm” by her friends, 
who had disguised from her the fatal truth? Such is the scene depicted 
in these pathetic lines : — 

And the lips move, though sound is none 
That inward voice is prayer. ? 
And hark ! “ Tuy will, O Lorp, be done!” 

And tears are trickling there — 


“ He speaketh now: Oh, mother dear = 
Murmurs the little child: 
And there is trouble in his eyes, 
Those large blue eyes so mild : 


Down that pale cheek, on that young head: 
And round her neck he clings ; : 

And child and mother murmur out 
Unutterable things. 


“ Oh, mother dear ! they say that soon, 
When here I seek for thee 
I shall not find thee — nor out there, 
Under the old oak-tree ; 


He half unconscious, she deep-struck 
With sudden, solemn truth, 

That number’d are her days on earth — 
Her shroud prepared in youth ; 


“ Nor up stairs in the nursery, 
Nor any where, they say: : 
Where wilt thou go to, mother dear ? 
Oh, do not go away !”’ 


That all in life her heart holds dear 
Gop calls her to resign: 

She hears, fears, trembles — but looks up, 
And sighs ** Tuy will be mine!” 


There was a long silence, a deep hush, 
And then the child's low sob : 

Her quivering eyelids close : one hand 
Keeps down the heart’s quick throb. 


A ratexy and correspondent in a sister city (says an American writer) 
dashes in with a rich brush, in one of his familiar letters to us, a sketch of a 


boss-painter, who was renovating the writer’s house with sundry pots of | 
paint ; a conceited, half-informed prig, who having grown rich, talks of | 


“ going to Europe in the steam-boat,” and has a huge fancy for seeing Italy. 
“ Yes,” said the house-and-sign Raphael, “ I must see Rome and Athens; 
them Romans allers made a great impression on me; the land of Apelles 
and Xerxes; ah! that must be worth travelling for.” “ Would you not 
rather run over England?” I asked; but the ass poohed at England, and on 
the strength of his daubing our house-blinds, claimed an interest in the Fine 
Arts abroad: “ No, Sir, give me Italy—the Loover and the Vattykin; 
them'’s the places for my money! Gods! how I should like to rummage 
over them old masters! They beat us all hollow — that’s a fact. I'll give 
in to them. ‘There never was such painters before, nor never will be. [ 


and after having studied the great painters of Italy, you might return by 
way of Switzerland, and scrape acquaintance with the glaciers.” The booby 
did not take, but only stared and said: “ Oh, they 're famous for glass-work 
there, be they?” This lover of the fine arts had a counterpart in the man 
who having “ made as much money as he wanted by tradin’ in Boston,” went 
“ a-travelling abroad ;” and while in Florence, called on Powers the sculptor, 
with a design to “ patronise” him a little. After looking at his “ Greek 
Slave,” his “ Eve,” and other gems of art, he remarked that he “ thought 
they'd look a good ‘eal better if they had some clothes on. I’m pretty well 
off,” he continued, “and ha’n’t a chick nor child in the world; and I thought 
I'd price a statty or two, What’s the damage, now, for that one you re 
peckin’ at?” “It should be worth from four to five thousand dollars, I 
think,” answered Powers. “ What! five thousand dollars for that ‘are! I 
cal'lated to buy me a piece of stattyary before I went home, but that’s out 
of the question! Has n't stattyary riz lately? Wow’s paintin’s here now?” 


New Cotony.— Tue Frore Istanns,—The following prospectus of an 
association for the colonisation of the Fegee Islands has been published at 
New Zealand : —“ We, the undersigned, do hereby agree to form ourselves 
into an association, for the purpose of promoting emigration to one or other 
of the Fegee Islands, or any other island in the Pacifie that may be adapted 
for the settlement of Europeans, The preference is in the first place t: be 
given to the Fegee Islands, on account of their proximity to New Zealand, 
as well as on account of the salubrity of the climate, and the great fertility 


| of the soil, which yields abundantly all the rich and valuable productions of 


tropical countries, such as the sugar-cane, cotton, coffee, cocoa-nut and 
bread-fruit tree, together with the orange, melon, guava, citron, and olive, 
and various other fruits and vegetables too numerous to be mentioned. 
The Fegee Islands are also, from their central position in the southern 
hemisphere, admirably adapted for becoming a most valuable commercial 
depot, being, as they are, equidistant from India and America, and con- 
tiguous to the colonies of New Holland. They have also the advantage of 
producing sandal wood and beche-le-mer in great abundance, both of which 
are articles of much value in the Chinese market. 


New Srecigs or Sucar.—The “ Journal du Commerce d’ Anvers ” say 
that an announcement has been made of the appearance in the markets of the 
world of a new description of sugar, infinitely superior, as well from its rich- 
ness as the reasonableness of its price, to any sugar known, This commodity, 
our Belgian contemporary proceeds to observe, “ is simply that which has 
been in use in India from time immemorial, but prepared and treated under 
the modern system of scientific improvement. The saccharine property is 
extracted by incision of the trunks of palm-trees, sago, and cocoa-nut trees 
sometimes by an operation upon the blossoms, at others by a cut in the tree 
near the part from whence the foliage issues. A palm-tree thus dealt with 
yields, it seems, for the space of more than three months, about two “ litres” 
a day. The liquid thickening bears the name of “ jagre,” and resembles 1" 
wax, as well in point of colour as in consistency and smell.” 
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SILVER SPOONS AND FORKS. 


WEST, Working Silversmith, No. 18. Lud- 


| e gate Street, next St. Paul's, London, has always on hand a 
large stock of the best wrought Silver Spoons and Forks at the 
following low prices : — 


Fiddle Pattern. eK KE £82 6 

12 Table Spoons . F . BOat7 2 1015 0 
12 Table Forks e ° ° } - SOat72 1015 O 
12 Dessert Spoons . ‘ 2 ‘ - 2@at72 73 4 
12 Dessert Forks . e ° ° - @Mat72 7 3 4 
2Gravy Spoons . ° e ° - Wat72 311 8 
1 Soup Ladle ° ‘ ° ° - Wat72 311 8 

4Sauce Ladles ,. ‘ . ‘ ~ Weat7 8&8 316 8 

4 Salt Spoons ° ° ° ° ° . 10 0 

1 Fish Slice ‘ ‘ ~ . : 210 0 

12 ‘Teaspoons - a é * - Wat78 316 8 
j Sugar Tongs . ° ° ° ° » C8 Ss 

Victoria Pattern. 

42 Table Spoons . . ° ° - 40at76 15 0 0 
12 Table Forks ° ° ° ‘ - 4at76 15 0 0 
12 Dessert Spoons . ° ‘ ° - Babt7ée 8 7S 
12 Dessert Forks . ° ° . - 2Mat76 9 7 6 
2Gravy Spoons . ° ° ° « Waetz7é 4£€H GC 

1 Soup Ladle ° ° e ° - Nat76 42 6 

4 Sauce Ladles ° ° ° wat8 0 416 0 
4 Salt Spoons ‘ e ° ° e . s 2B SE 

1 Fish Slice ° . . . . ° - 310 0 

12 Tea Spoons ‘ . ° l4ats8 0 512 0 
_1 Sugar Tongs ° . ° ° 1 5 0 


The Victoria is a new pattern, and « lee ide dly superior in form to 
ay other. % 
’. WEST, 18. Ludgate Street. 


HE ESTABL ISHE D TEA MARKET, 


upon Ludgate Hill, No. 8. ; SIDNEY and HALL, Proprie- 
tors.—A further FALL of TWOPENCE to FOU RPENCE per 
Pound upon TEAS and COFFEES. 

We have this day lowered Coffees 2d. to 4d. per lb. in conse- 
quence of the reduced duties upon foreign Coffees coming into 
operation. In the sale of the finest qualities of Coffees, we have 
long stood preeminent as the largest purchasers in the port of 
London. We are now enabled to quote the very choicest quality 
at a price attainable by all classes of society. 

The nobility, families, and large consumers of Teas and C=. fees, 
are invited to compare the quality and prices of all goods sold at 
this establishment with those of any other house in the metropolis. 
The best selected qualities have invariably distinguished Sidney 
and Hall, and their present extensive sale enables them to sell at 
Prices which can only be equalled by the largest wholesale 
houses. 

As merchants and importers of Teas direct from China, and the 

prietors of several extensive businesses in London and the 
Ronest provincial towns, Sidney and Hall flatter themselves that 
they possess facilities for really cheap selling, which few can lay 
claim to, and enable them to state most confidently that their 
establishment shall maintain its character, as being one of the 
first and cheapest in London. 
COFFEES. 

The public will please to observe, that, owing to the duty upon 
Foreign Coffees being now only 6/. per Ib., whereas two years ago 
it was ls. 3/., we are enabled to introduce an entirely new class of 
Coffees to their notice, and we feel assured that a trial is all that 


— Established Fifty Years. 


is requisite to ensure approbation. s. d. 
Triage, or common Plantation Coffee . ° per Ib. 0 10 
Ceylon Coffee ‘ ® ‘ . Ils.tol 2 
Fine Plantation Cey lon and Java ° ° e ek @ 
Costa Rica, of superior om ° ° ° ° ie 
Very fine La Guayra . . . . 1 7e 
Cuba of very choice quality” ° ° . e - 110 
Also, 
Mocha, the very finest imported . ° e ES 
The very finest Mountain flavoured Jamaica ° » 26 


BLACK TEAS, 
Upon all Black Teas we have lowered the prices 2d. per pound, 


and on the Finest qualities 4. g. d. 
Good Common Black Tea ° e per Ib. 2s. &/ to 2 10 
Good Congou ‘ ° ° ° ° ° a 
Much superior . ° ° ‘ «24 
Good strong Congonu, full flavour . ° e ° 3 6 
Strong Congou, blackish wiry leaf ° ° e - 310 
Fine Congou, Pekoe Souchong kind 4 2 
Finest Congou, wiry blackish leaf, full rich Pekoe Souc hong 
flavour 16 
Very fine rich Pe koe, a apsan: g¢ Souchong ‘flavour, very ‘strong r 410 
Finest Imperial Souc ‘hongs 5s. 4d.to5 8 


The Tea Market, 
June 8. 1844. 


No. 8. Ludgate Hill. 
SIDNEY and HALL, Proprietors. 





A CUP OF COFFEE IN ONE MINUTE! 
UNN’S ESSENCE of COFFEE, warranted 
to keep good in any climate. This essence of the finest 
Mocha coffee, improved by a process the result of thirty years’ 
experience, contains all the fragrant and exhilarating properties 
of the coffee in the highest perfection. It is admirably adapted 
to persons travelling, officers in the army — Le avy, and families 
visiting watering-places. Manufactured by Di mg Penton- 
ville, London; manufacturer of Chocolate pond. r, Essence of 
Ginger, and other Spices, Herbs, &c. 
4s. each ; and may be ordered of any respectable Grocer in the 
United Kingdom. 

Drraecrions. —Put about a teaspoonful of the Essence into a 
coffee-cup, add sugar and cream or milk, then fill it up with boil- 
ing water, and a cup of coffee, of superior flavour, is instantly 
made. 
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A highly entertaining Family Newspaper, published every Saturday, price Sixpence, stamped ; 


The Tilustrations of the “ Pictorial Times” 
he“ Pictorial Times’ 
HWects all articles that bear the slightest tinge of impropriety. 
As an Advertising Medium, the “ Pictorial Times” 
terest and permanent constant reference. 


THE 


Sold in Bottles from 1s. to | 


are of the most finished description ; 
iversally pronounced one of the Grandest Achievements of Pictorial Literature 


is admirably suited for a Family Newspaper, as it contains an abundance of entertaining Information, in addition to a most complete Record of Weekly News, and invariably 


HUNT'S LONDON JOURNAL. 


“ What's in a name ? ; ; 
A rose by any other name would smell as sweet.” — Shakspeare. 


PURE and WHOLESOME SPIRIT, 


gee 

of which we are sole Proprietors, is neither “ Royal,” “ Na- 
tional,’ “ Imperial,’ * Colonial,’ “ Channel-Island,”’ “ Capsu- 
lated,” nor “ Patent,” but being the only British distillation 
which endures the test of hot water, and positively excels in dilu- 
tion, it is confidently offered for every purpose, medical, domestic, 
or convivial, for which brandy is ever applied. An imperial 
gallon of Brett's Improved British Cognac may be had for 18s. ; a 
single bottle, as sample, for 3s. 6d. ; or a half = ven hamper for a 
sovereign, direct from the Proprietors. —HENRY BRETT and 
Co., Old Furnival’s Inn, Holborn. 

*** Beware of assumed Agencies. 


CERTAIN CURE for CORNS and 
i BUNIONS. ALLINGHAM’'S ROTTERDAM CORN 
and BUNION SOLVENT, which gives relief upon the first ap- 





plication. The universally acknowledged efficacy of this extra- 
ordinary, safe, and never-failing remedy for the speedy and cer- 
tain cure of corns and bunions, however obstinate and of long 


standing, induces the proprietor of this highly important chymi- 
cal discovery to caution the public against base and spurious imi- 
tations, injurious in their effects, and most dangerous to those 
who, either through ignorance or the fraudulent pretences of 
others, are induced to apply them. The proprietor has received 
testimonials from the most respectable families in the kingdom. 
The genuine has the signature of J. A. Sharwood on the outside 
wrapper. Sold at 55. Bishopsgate Without ; and by appointment 
by Sanger, 150. and Chandler, 76. Oxford Street ; and most Me- 
nicine Vendors. 


YOMPOSITION for WRITING with STEEL 


( / PENS. — STEPHENS’S WRITING FLUIDS comprise 
the most splendid and durable colours, and the most indelible 
compositions, which art can produce ; they consist of 

A Blue Fluid, changing into an intense black colour. 

Patent Unchangeable Blue Fluids, remaining a deep blue colour. 
Two sorts are prepared, a Light and Dark Blue. 

A Superior Black Ink, of the common character, but more fluid. 

A Superior Carmine Red, for contrast writing. 

A Liquid Rouge Carmine, for artists and contrast writing, in 
glass bottles. 

A Carbonaceous Record Ink, which writes instantly black, and 
being proof against any chemical agent, is most valuable in the 
prevention of frauds 

A Liquid, Mechs inic al, and Architectural Drawing Ink, superior 
to Indian Ink. 

Marking Inks for linen ; Select Steel Pens; Inkholders. 

Prepared by Henry Sreruens, the Inventor, No. 4. Stamford 
Street, Blackfriars Road, London, and sold by Stationers and 
Booksellers, in bottles, at 3¢/., 6d., 1s., and 3s. each. 

Cavtion, — The Unchangeable Blue Fluids are patent articles ; 
the public are therefore cautioned against imitations, which are 
infringements ; to sell or use which is illegal. 

Also, purchasers should see that they are not served with the 
Blue Black instead of the Unchangeable Blue, as these articles 
are often confounded. 

N.B. — Black Ink, and imitations of the above articles, are con- 
stantly being announced as new discoveries, but, on examination, 
they will be found to have some new name only. 


YOWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 


\ TIORICE. (Unter the Patronage of her Majesty, the 
Royal Family and Nobility, and the several Sovereigns and Courts 
throughout Europe) A FRAGRANT WHITE POWDER, 
prepared from Oriental Herbs of inestimable virtue for strength- 
ening, preserving, and cleansing the TEETH. 

It eradicates the factitious formation of tartar, and by the re- 
moval of that extraneous substance, lends a salutary growth and 
freshness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the teeth 
the spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the Enamel, 
substituting for discolour and the aspect of impurity, the most 
yure and pearl-like whiteness ; while, from its salubrious and dis- 
infecting qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the breath. 
Price 2s. 97. per box, duty included. 

CAUTION.—To protect the public from Fraud, the Hon. Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty's Stamps have authorised the Proprie- 
tors’ Signature to be engraved on the Government Stamp, thus— 

A. ROWLAND AND SON, 20. HATTON GARDEN, 
Which is affixed on each Box. 
Ask for “ ROWLAND'S” ODONTO, 

*** All others are FRAUDULENT COL NTERFEITS. 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR. — This elegant 
and fragrant Preparation thoroughly eradicates all Pimples 
Spots, Redness, Tan, Freckles, and other Defects of the Skin. It’ 
imparts a youthful roseate hue to the complexion, and renders the 
arms, hands, and neck delicately fair, soft, and smooth. Price 
is. 6/. and &s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 

CAUTION. — Each genuine bottle has the words “ ROW- 
LAND’S KALYDOR” printed on the wrapper. The Govern- 
ment Stamp, as on the ODONTO, is affixed to each bottle. Be 
sure to ask for “ ROWLAND’S Articles." Sold by them and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 


A fidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy to all 
who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver 
Complaints; they act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient, im- 
parting strength to the stomach, and composure to the nervous 
system. Sold in bottles at ls. 14d. or 2s. 9d. each, by A. Willoughby 
and Co., late B. G. Windus, 61. Bishopsgate Without, and nearly 
all Medicine Vendors. 


THE BEST EMBELL LISHED WEEKLY JOU RNAL Is 
»ICTORILAI 
| ) Q \ i 4 


great variety of interesting information. 


Office, 135. Fleet Street, London. 


Now complete in 3 Vols imperial 8vo. price 3/, 3s. ornamental cloth, 


ILLUSTRATED 


(formerly published by Tyas), 
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HE GOLD REVIVER, 2s. 6d. per bottle, 


instantly and permanently restores’ the original splendour 
of tarnished or fly-spotted gilding, by merely sponging the surface, 
—The cost, a few pence for the re sturation of a large gilt frame. 


The NEW GOLD VARNISH, Is. 6d. per 


pot, replaces the Gold where worn or rubbed off : being quite free 
from alloy, it will not change colour, and will go much further 
than the c heap substitutes for gold. 


The NEW SILVER REVIVER, Is. 6d. per 
bottle, replaces by galvanic process the silver upon the worn-off 
parts of plated articles, the cost trifling ; the effect perfect. Speci- 


mens and testimonials may be seen at Smith and Co. Special 
Agency, opposite Norfolk Street, Strand. 

The NEW GERMAN FLY POISON clears 
the house immediately of those troublesome insects 


wasps, beetles, &¢ 
sects, it may be 


flies, gnats, 

Being perfectly innoxious, except to these in- 

laced unreservedly in any part of the dwelling 

It is an effectual preventive of the bites of mosquitos, sand flies, 

&c. and will bear change of climate without injury. 

Merchants, Captains, and the Trade supplied, with the whole of 
the above useful articles. Agents wanted. Note the address, 


SMITH and Co. ; opposite Norfolk Street, Strand. 
| ANCOCK’S PATENT FLEXIBLE-BACK 

BRUSHES, 88. Fleet Street. — The public are respectfully 
informed that an assortment, inc luding CLOTH, HAT, FLESH, 


HANCOCK’'S BRUSHES. 





SHOE, HORSE, and other BRUSHES, exhibiting the advantages 
of the F LEXIBLE BACK, are on sale as above. Merchants, 
Captains, and the Trade supplied on liberal Terms. lair brushes, 


for their penetrating properties and pleasing action, which are 
highly recommended, and allowed to = a decided improvement. 
Clothes Brushes, for their flexibility and conformity to the shape 
in their use, as well as preserving the nap of the finest cloth. 
Ilorse brushes (truly the groom’s friend) ; this brush stands un- 
rivalled ; it is difficult adequately to describe the advantages ob- 
tained by its flexibility, when in use. Flesh Brushes, belts, and 
Bands, in various forms and sizes, and made to order in any way 
or shape that may be desired. Please to observe the PATENT 
FLEXIBLE-BACK BRUSHES wear alike throughout, the ordi- 
nary stiff backs at the extremities only, leaving the middle but 
littie worn. 


52. FLEET STREET. 
rw . _ “ear r vr 
NEW DISCOVERY in TEETH. — Mr. 

d HOWARD, Surgeon-dentist, 52. Fleet Street, has intro- 
duced an entirely new description of ARTIFCIAL TEETH, 
fixed without spring-wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly re- 
semble the natural teeth, as not to be distinguished from the 
originals by the closest observer. They will never change colour 
or decay, and will be found very superior to any teeth ever be- 
fore used. This method does not require the extraction of roots, 
or any painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica 
tion ; and that Mr. Howard's Improvement may be within reach 
of the most economical, he has fixed his charges at the lowest 
_ bossible. Decayed Teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication. 

52. Fleet Street. — At Home from Ten till Five. 


[We NTY YEARS’ LOSS OF HAIR and 
WONDERFUL RESTORATION.—Church Street, Whitby, 


Oct Of the of Oldridge's 


19. 1841. — Gentlemen, last supply 
Balin of Columbia every bottle was sold immediate ly on receipt, 
and I have many more bespoke, only waiting for a further su oir 
which I hope you wil! send without the least delay. Orders have 
poured in more than ever since the powerful effects of the Balm 
have been so decisively demonstrated in the cases of several cre 
dible and respectable inhabitants of the town. One instance, 
among others which have attracted particular attention, is the 
of a gentleman who has had little or no hair for twenty 
years; he had tried numerous preparations in vain, and ulti- 
mately had his head shaved and wore a wig. At my recommen- 
dation he tried the Balm, and after using it according to the di- 
rections for a short time, the young hair appeared, and he has now 
as fine a head of hair as any person in Whitby. 

Yours, &e. Joun Kinvineton. 

To Messrs. Kennaby, Brothers, 10. Westmorland 
Buildings, Aldersgate Street, London. 

Price 3s. 6/., 6., and 11s. ver bottle. No other prices are genuine. 
OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, |. Wellington Street, 
the Second House from the Strand. 

oo ATRAPILATORY, or LIQUID H AIR 

DYE ; the only dye that really answers for all colours, and 
loes not require re-doing, but as the hair grows, as it never fades 
or ac uure s that unnatural red or purple tint common to all other 
dyes. ROSS and SONS can, with the greatest confidence, recom- 
mend the above dye as infallible, ifdone at their establishment ; 
and ladies or gentlemen requiring it are requested to bring their 
friends, or servants, with them to see how it is used, which will 
:nable them to do it afterwards without the chance of failure. 
Several private apartments devoted entirely to the above pur 
and some of their establishment having used it, the effect coalieass od 
can be at once seen. They think it necessary to add, that by at- 
tending strictly to the instructions given with each bottle of dye, 
numerous persons have succeeded equally well without coming 
to them. 
Address, ROSS and SONS, 119 and 120. Bishopsgate Street, the 


| celebrated Perruquiers, Perfumers, Hair-cutters, and Hair-dyers. 


N.B. Families attended at their own residences, whatever the 
distance. 
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TEMES, 


containing, besides THIRTY BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS on Wood, 


the latest intelligence, and a 


the pages are enclosed In ornamental borders ; and the work displays such a variety of elegance, that it has bee n 


presents exclusive advantages, whilst its convenient binding form secures its preservation, and its valuable contents make it a work of in- 


SHAKSPERE, 


Containing the Plays and Poems of the Immortal Bard, embellished with nearly 


1000 BEAUTIFUL 


from Designs by KENNY MEADOWS. 


The Text carefully revised from the best authorities, and Introductory Remarks on the 
the Genius of Shakspere by BARRY CORNWALL. 


*#* Back Parts to complete Sets may be obtained of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
W.S. ORR and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 


ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 





Plays by many distinguished Writers ; also a Memoir and Essay on 
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HENRY 


[ae TRADE are respectfully informed that the following recent acquisitions may be had in any number, on the usual Terms. 











G. BOHN’S NEW LIST OF REDUCED PRICE BOOKS, 


All well bound n Cloth and Gilt, or jin Half Morocco. 


A detailed 


Remainder Catalogue, containing upwards of 1000 Articles, with Blank for Name, will be supplied, on application to 4 and 5. YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE, 


= HOLY LAND, AND THE JEWS, by John Kitto, editor 
Po Pictorial Biple, 2 vols. super-royal 8vo., with above 500 fine 
Woodcuts. Published at 1/. 15s. ; reduced to il. Ss, 


r" 7 

ILLUSTRATED COMMEN TARY ON 

fC OL ND NEW TESTAMENTS, chiefly explanatory of 

SS Customs mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures. and 

also of the History, Geography, Natural History, and Antiquities ; 

being a Re-publication of the Notes of the Pictorial Bible, 5 vols. 

Jost 8Vo., With upwards of 600 fine Woodcuts (1810). Published at 
fr 17s. 6d.; reduced to 1. 5s. 


ILLUSTRATED NOVELS. 


AINSWORTH’'S TOWER OF LONDON, 


Historical Rowance, illustrated by George Cruikshank, thick 
i, new edition, with ninety-five highly-finished etch- 
ings on steel and fine wood engravings (1844). Published at 15s. ; 

Of thls way waits t and lar volume fifteen thousand copies 
u ant and pec ar 
have a y been sold. 


AINSWORTH’S WINDSOR CASTLE, an 


1 Romance, illustrated by Georze Cruikshank and Tony 
Seciee fvo., fine portrait, and 105 steel and wood en- 
gravings (just published, 1543). Published at 14s. ; reduced to 10s. 6d. 


COOMBE ABBEY, an Historical Tale of 


the Reign of James I., by Selina Bunbury, thick royal 8vo., highly 

illustrated by beautiful engravings on wood : uniform with Ains- 

worth's Tower, Windsor Castle,&c. (1813). Published at l4s.; re- 

duced to is. 6d. 

A Tale of Guy Fawkes and the Conspirators. One of the most 
elegant and interesting of this class of illustrated Romances. 


TROLLOPE’S (MRS.) LIFE and ADVEN- 
TURES of MICHAEL ARMSTRONG, the FACTORY BOY. 
Medium &vo., with twenty-four steel plates. Published at 12s. ; re- 
duced to 7s. 6d, 


TROLLOPE’S (MBS.) JESSIE PHILLIPS: 


a Tale of the Present Day. Medium &vo., portrait, and twelve 
steel plates. Published at 12s. ; reduced to 7s. 6d. 


EGYPT and the PYRAMIDS. —COLONEL 


VYSE'S GREAT WORK on the PYRAMIDS of GIZEH, con- 
taining a detailed Account of his extraordinary Operations and 
Discoveries on the opening of these interesting Monuments of An- 
tiquity, with an Account of his Voyage into Upper Egypt; to 
which is added an Appendix,by J. 8. Perring, Esq. (the Engineer) 


on the Pyramids at Abou Roash, the Fayoum, &c. &c. 3 vols. im- | 


al Svo., with 125 Plates, lithographed by Haghe (1810-2). Pub- 
ished at 4/. 4s. ; reduced to 2/. 28. 


PERRING'S FIFTY-EIGHT LARGE 


VIE WS and ILLUSTRATIONS of the PYRAMIDS of GIZEH. 
Abou Roash, and to the Southward, &c. ; also Campbell's Tomb, 
the Rock at Gizeh, &e., drawn from actual survey and admeasure- 
ment, with Notes and References to Colonel Vyse's great Work ; 
also to Denon, the great French work on Egypt, Rosecllini, Bel- 
zoni, Burckhardt, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Lane, and others ; ac- 
companied by Remarks on the seen by 8. Buck, Esq., 
of the. Briti Museum, 3 parts cl nt folio (the size of the 
great French “ Egypte") in printed wrappers (1842). Published 
at 1M. Ide. ; reduced to 37, 3s. 

+ same, in a large portfolio, leather back and corners, 
reduced to 41. 4s. 

——«—-«- the same, half bound morocco (either in the full size, or 
reduced to half the size by folding and ¢ g the plates), re- 
Weta Oren ccentes rds of ten thousand pounds i 

yee ex upwa ten thousand pou nm car- 
rying out the qpuasedinary cpetet ions of opening the ‘pyramids, 
as detailed in the above works. Had every copy been sold at the 
full price they would not have realised half what they cost in 
up . alone, of Mr. Perrings Views cust a great 

more the is now offered for. 


LANE’S MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 


MODERN EGYPTIANS, a new and enla: edition, with great 
improvements, 2 vols. &Vo., numerous Woodcuts, printed to 


match Wilkinson's“ pe p 
ih fo. 5 SS Ancient Egyptians,’’ (1842). Published at 


RAFFLE’S HISTORY of JAVA, and LIFE, 


edited by LADY RAFFLES. Together, 4 vols. Svo., and a 
Quarto Atlas, containing u ards of 100 Plate . 
ly coloured. Published st dl. 14s. ; reduced to 2.8.” 


BUCKINGHAM’S AMERICA: Historical, 


and Descriptive, viz. NORTHERN STATES, 3 vols. 
and W RN STATES, 3 vols. BOUL - 
APRS. 2 70's. CANADA, NOVA SOOTIA, NEW 
Bia greece goatee Srovigess fa Bi iy printed, 
vodcuts, 


of CHINA, during 
niand Four . 

eee ae Months, between Peking, Nanking, 
ols. post ro. wits 0 now Mon el Cine. anise an; 





| ESSAYS; or, the Christian System Vindicated 





HOGARTH’S WORKS, Engraved by him- 


self ; 153 fine Plates (including the two well-known “ suppressed 
plates"), with elaborate letterpress descriptions, atlas folio, ele- 
gantly half-bound morocco extra, full gilt back and gilt edges, 
with a secret pocket for the suppressed plates. Published at 501. ; 
reduced to 71. 7s. 

This is a grand and extraordinarily cheap book, well worthy the 
attention of the Trade. Every Bookseller would find his advan- 
tage in keeping so attractive a volume on his counter. 


WADDINGTON’S HISTORY of _ the 


CHURCH and REFORMATION ; together six vols. 8vo. uni- 
ferm. Published at 3/. 1s. 6d. ; reduced to 1/. 19s. 


HOPKINS’S (BISHOP) WHOLE WORKS, 


with a Memoir of the Author, in one thick volume, imperial 8vo., 
cloth lettered (1811). Published at 18s. ; reduced to lis. 

“ Bishop Hopkins's works form of themselves a sound body of 
divinity. He is clear, vehement, and persuasive."’ — Bickersteth. 


TAYLOR’S (ISAAC) ANCIENT 
CHRISTIANITY; and the DOCTRINES of the OXFORD 
TRACTS for the TIMES. Fourth Edition, with a Supplement 
= Indexes, 2 vols. 8vo. (1844), Published at 1. 4s. ; uced to 

8s. 


TAYLOR’S (ISAAC) HOME EDUCA- 
— Fourth edition, feap. 8vo. Published at 7s. 6d. ; reduced 


HARCOURT’S (The Rev. Vernon) DOC- 


TRINE of the DELUGE. 2 vols. 8vo. Published at 1/. 16s. ; 
reduced to 15s. 


SMYTH’S (Rev. Dr.) EXPOSITION of 


VARIOUS PASSAGES of HOLY SCRIPTURE, adapted to the 
Use of Families, for every Day throughout the Year. 3 vols.8vo., 
handsomely printed. Published at 1/. 11s. 6d. ; reduced to 15s. 


EDGAR’S (SAMUEL) VARIATIONS of 


POPERY. Second Edition, revised and oho: in one closely 
printed volume, 8vo. Published at 12s. ; red to 6s. 


JEBB’S DIVINE ECONOMY of |. the 
CHURCH. 12mo. Published at 6s. ; reduced to 4s. 6d. 


SELBY’S MAGNIFICENT WORK on 


BRITISH BIRDS, containing an exact and faithful represent- 
ation, in their full natural size, of all the known species found in 
Great Britain. 383 Figures in 228 beautifully-coloured — 
2 vols. elephant folio (published at 105/.), elegantly half vund 
moroceo, f..¥f lt back and gilt edges, with glazed paper to the 
Plates, 311. 10s. 


MITFORD’S HISTORY of GREECE, with 


the Author's final Additions and Corrections ; to which is prefixed, 
a new Memoir, by his Brother, Lord Redesdale, the References 
and Quotations carefully revised, and the Guenaveny, greatly 
amended from Clinton's Fasti Hellenici, by WM. KING, 8 vols. 
&vo., latest and much the best edition, very elegantly printed on 
fine wove paper hot-pressed, with portrait of the Author (Cadell, 
1838). Published at 4/. 4s. ; red to 2/. 128. 6d. 


MOORE'S (REV. D.) CAMBRIDGE PRIZE 


ainst the more 


? , With Addi- 


Popular Forms of Modern Infidelity. Second Edi 
tions, post 8vo. (published at 6s.) 4s. (1844), 


DISRAELI'S AMENITIES of LITERA- 


TURE, consisting of Sketches and Characters of English Litera- 
ture, 3 vols. 8vo. (published at 1/, 16s.) 1. 2s. (1841). 


BURKE’S ENCYCLOPADIA of HE- 


RALDRY, or GENERAL ARMOURY of ENGLAND, SCOT- 
LAND, and IRELAND, comprising a Registry of all Armorial 
Bearings, Crests, and Mottoes, from the earliest period to the 
oresent time, including the late Grants by the College of Arms. 

ith an Introduction to Heraldry, and a Dictionary of Terms. 
Third Edition, with a Supplement ; one very large vol. imperial 
&vo., beautifully printed in small type in double colamns, embel- 
lished with an claborate a illuminated in gold and 
colours ; also wood-cuts (1844). blished at 2/. 28. : uced to 


1. de. 
DR. MANTELL’'S NEW WORK, 


The MEDALS of CREATION; or, First 


Lessons in Geology, and in the Study of Organic Remains. Two 
vols. foolscap 8vo., with upwards of 250 beautiful wood-cuts of 
Organic ae and coloured plates, cloth, elegantly gilt, now 
ready. Price i. le. 

This work is intended to supply what has long been felt as a 
desideratum, an easy introd m to the study of Fossils. It com- 
prises Fossil Botany and Zoology, with ample directions for the 


collection and mic examina’ of Organic Remains ; 

and Narratives of Geol Excursions to various places in 

England, namely, to the Isle of Sheppey, Brighton, Lewes, Til- 

. Forest, Faringdon, Swindon, Calue, Bristol, Matlock, 
Hill, &c. 
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TOD’S ANNALS and ANTIQUITIES of 


RAJASTHAN ; or, the Central and Western Rajpoot States of 
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